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Many years ago I became interested in non-firing training rifles when I purchased a Swift Training 
Rifle at a gun show. No one knew what it was but I assumed that it would be easy to locate information 
on the gun. I soon found that literally no one knew much about non-firing training rifles. None of the 
major firearms museums or libraries could help me. I undertook the research and eventually I published a 
short study on the Swift and Long Branch Training Rifles. Since that time I have continued my research 
to include all of the known Training and Drill rifles. I offer the following information, not as a complete 
study but rather as a way of gathering additional material on the subject. It is my hope that other 
interested collectors will share photos and information on unique specimens. I will gladly add their 
information to this Web site to make it easier for others to find information on the subject . 


Malcolm MacPherson 
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BACKGROUND 


The terms drill rifle and training rifle are often used interchangeably. There are subtle differences 
between the two and some specimens do not fit well in either category . However, I feel there needs to be 
some distinction made between the two. A more specific definition and correct usage will help 
differentiate between the different types. 

Dictionary definitions: 

Drill - Training in formal marching and other precise military movements. 

Training - To undergo instruction designed to impart proficiency. 

It is obvious that military drill requires a device to simulate the handling characteristics of a firearm 
and that rifle training requires a mechanical device that can perform the functions of a military firearm in 
order to develop proficiency. I offer the following definitions that more clearly reflect the difference 
between drill rifles and training rifles. 

Drill Rifle - Any device having the same general shape and weight of a military firearm that has no 
movable parts or functional sights, or an obsolete military firearm that has been modified to prevent it 
from firing live ammunition. 

Training Rifle - A replica of a current military rifle, having movable parts and functional sights, 
which can simulate the functions of that firearm but cannot fire live ammunition, or a current or similar 
military rifle- that has been modified to the degree that prevents it from firing live ammunition. 

It should be apparent that a Training Rifle can be used for drill instruction but a Drill Rifle is not 
appropriate for rifle training. 
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DRILL RIFLES 


With the onset of WWI the American public became interested in military training. Groups of men 
and boys formed organizations that promoted military drill and rifle training. The periodicals of the 
period are full of advertisements for instruction manuals, uniforms and inexpensive training devises. 
Several firms advertised inexpensive 1903 Springfield replicas for drill purposes. They ranged from crude 
wooden rifles to excellent functional replicas. They ranged in price from a few cents to several dollars. 

Drill rifles are interesting due to their variety and application. In some cases they differ only slightly 
from training rifles, making them difficult to classify. In the past, drill rifles were often made from 
obsolete military firearms that had been modified in such a way as to make them incapable of firing live 
ammunition. While drill rifles had some military application, their primary use was in training non¬ 
military personnel in the various elements of drill with a firearm. Frequently this occurred in military 
schools, ROTC programs and color guards. In these applications it was desirable to use non-firing rifles 
for safety and economy. These obsolete rifles were usually very inexpensive and could be easily obtained 
from military surplus outlets such as Bannerman 5 s or the DCM (Department of Civilian Marksmanship). 
In some cases these rifles were sold as functioning firearms and later deactivated in some way by the 
purchasing organization. 

The steps taken to deactivate obsolete rifles depended greatly on the supplier and their intended 
application. In some cases the only thing that was done was to cut off the tip of the firing pin. At the 
other end of the continuum, relatively modern military rifles had significant modifications that would 
prevent them from ever being made operative again. All drill rifles used by the military fail into this last 
category . In all cases they had the same appearance and feel as the original rifle. 

Drill rifles are subjected to considerable handling abuse and frequently have surface damage. To 
prevent injury to the handler the sight blades were usually removed, as they were an unneeded appendage. 
In later years some wooden stocks were replaced with plastic stocks that would withstand greater abuse. 
This was particularly true of drill rifles used by drill corps that had routines where the rifles were thrown 
in the air during a performance. 

As each model of military rifle became obsolete they became available through military surplus. In 
the US, the pattern most used has been the 1903 Springfield. This was due in part to the huge numbers 
that were available as a result of production during WWI and WWII. This pattern also has a weight and 
shape that make it desirable for drill purposes. 

There is a category that I will call parade rifles that are functioning rifles that have been highly 
refinished and are used by color guards in parades or to fire salutes. The metal parts are usually polished 
and often chrome plated. These are nearly always used by veterans’ organizations. I do not consider 
them as traditional drill rifles because they are carefully handled and can still fire live ammunition. 

Another category is called "Quaker Guns” which are fake guns. The Quaker opposition to war was 
the source of the word Quaker in the term Quaker Gun. The term Quaker Gun goes back as far as the 
American Revolution when logs were peeled and made to represent cannon. This occurred twice during 
1780 at the battle of Rugeley’s Mill and at Hunt’s Bluff in South Carolina. Such artificial cannon were 
also used extensively by both sides in the American Civil War and the military use of such fakes 
continues to the present time. Francis Bannerman was a dealer who bought great quantities of military 
surplus following the Civil War. He was the first person to apply the term “Quaker Guns” to hand held 
firearms. He was always looking for new markets and between 1890 and 1920 he modified obsolete rifles 
by replacing their metal barrels with wooden barrels and applied the name Quaker Guns to them. These 
were much lighter in weight and were sold to organizations of boys. Two of these were the “Sons of 
Union Veterans” and the “Baptist Boys Brigade”. They represent one of the earliest form of non-firing 
drill rifles. Bannerman also sold fully operational military rifles that could be converted into drill rifles 
with only a slight modification. Between 1910 and 1920, he converted Model 1891 Russian rifles into 
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drill rifles by shortening the barrels, modifying the magazine and removing the filing pin tip. These drill 
rifles were made to look as much as possible like the 1903 Springfield. He was very 7 creative in 
developing a market for his military surplus and sold his "product” all over the world. 

I will attempt to identify various models of drill rifles. In every case you will find variations in the 
way individual rifles have been converted because they were produced at different times by different 
suppliers. 

The 1873 Springfield rifle was probably the first US military rifle to be used as a drill rifle. Prior to 
this period all of the firearms were muzzle loaders and could be used for drill with no alteration. The 
1873 Springfield rifles in functioning condition were available from Bannerman’s for about S3 dollars in 
the early 1900's. Many military schools used these as drill rifles through WWII. The usual modification 
was to remove the firing pin and occasionally remove the sights. I know of one example where a hole 
was drilled through the barrel at the rear sight mounting screw hole. Most of these 1873 Springfield drill 
rifles will have some markings on the butt stock that would identify them as drill rifles . These markings 
may be numbers or letters stamped, branded or painted on the butt stock. This was done by the institution 
for accountability purposes. 

The Krag rifle was only used for a very brief time and was soon made obsolete by the 1903 
Springfield. The Krag had many design features that made it a poor choice as a military rifle. The large 
magazine port near the balance point made it less desirable as a drill rifle. While some Krag rifles were 
released to American Legion Posts and military schools they were most often used for parade purposes. 
They are rarely found with significant alteration or stock markings. 

Millions of 1903 Springfield rifles were produced from their introduction in 1903 through the end of 
WWII. The first 800,000 of these rifles are called “low number” and are considered unsafe due to 
improperly heat treated receivers. These low 7 number rifles were withdrawn from use by the military and 
at various times sold as surplus. Many of these rifles were modified and became drill rifles. Following 
both World Wars many functioning rifles were released through the DCM for purchase by civilians at a 
very low cost. This made them very attractive for drill purposes. Many of these 1903 rifles that were 
used for drill only had the filing pin tip ground off and the front sight blade removed. The clearest 
indication of their use is the external condition of the wood and metal surfaces. Both will often show 
significant dents and abuse. All of the 1903 rifles that were uses by the military had significant de-mill 
operations performed on them. The barrels were plugged and the receiver was welded to the barrel. 
Usually the magazine cut off was welded to the receiver so that the bolt could not be removed. In most 
cases the front sight blade was removed. When the supply of wooden stocks was depleted a replica 
plastic stock was manufactured that was much stronger and could stand a great deal of abuse. This 
modification is an example of a gray area between Drill rifles and Training Rifles as it can still perform 
training functions. 

There is also a group of wooden replicas of the 1903 Springfield. They tend to be rather crude and 
often have few metal parts. They have no moving parts and are usually significantly lighter in weight. 
Most of these are unmarked and it has been difficult to determine their origin or date of manufacture. It is 
highly probable that they were all made between 1915 and 1925. 

The Ml Gar and has seen some use as a drill rifle but it has handling characteristics that make it less 
desirable. They are frequently used as a parade rifle and there are also non-firing replicas available for 
drill. 

TRAINING RIFLES 

There are a considerable number and types of non-firing training rifles that were produced during the 
first half of the 20 th century. The vast majority of them were made by Japan, Great Britain and the United 
States. Japan used them primarily to train school boys, while Great Britain and the United States used 
them with military personnel. 
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Following WWI Japan initiated a program that required all high school age boys be instructed in 
weapons training as part of their education. This practice continued through WWII. They produced 
thousands of training rifles using parts from older firearms as well as converting the type 30 rifles that 
had been used in the Russo-Japanese of 1904-1905. There are many variations of their training rifles but 
they all have functional bolts and sights. Some of them could fire live ammunition but were chambered 
for cartridges other than the current Japanese round. Some models were designed to fire blanks and often 
had smooth bore barrels. Some specimens have the original markings ground off but there are no special 
markings that would identify them as training rifles. They vary greatly in condition and quality. Many of 
these rifles could be considered operational firearms rather than non-firing training rifles. They are 
included here only because of their intended use. 

There was a great shortage of US military rifles prior to the start of WWI and WWII. As a result of 
this shortage there were several Drill and Training rifles produced for the military and civilian use. 

During WWI the only true training rifle was produced by the United States Training Rifle Co. It is 
the most accurate replica of the 1903 Springfield rifle ever produced. It not only had the look and feel of 
the 1903 but also had an operating bolt and an adjustable rear sight. They had a contract with the US 
Navy for 10,000 training rifles. 

During WWII the Panis-Dunn Training Rifle was used by the US Army and Navy. This was a very 7 
inexpensive replica of the 1903 Springfield and was much lighter in weight and had a simplified bolt and 
trigger mechanism. Although is had moving part and sights, it is in the gray area as it was used primarily 
for guard duty and similar activities by troops stationed in the United States. They produced 335,000 of 
these training rifles under military contracts. 

There is another group of non-firing rifles that generally fall in the training rifle category. These are 
dummy rifles that were used for bayonet training. These generally have no sights or moving parts but 
were designed to be of the same weight and shape as a military model. 
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Cadet Rifles 


While my research has been directed toward non-firing drill and training rifles, it is apparent that 
many functional firearms were purchased for chill use with no intent to ever fire them. Many military 
schools used functional muzzle loading firearms for drill purposes well into the 20 th century. Because of 
this, I will briefly discuss the major suppliers and the various types of Cadet Rifles that they sold. It 
should be noted that many of the functional Cadet rifles were deactivated in different ways by the users at 
a later date. This resulted in similar firearms being modified in slightly different ways and this makes it 
very difficult to determine their origin. 

It is likely that some of the early Military Schools may have used cut down flint lock muskets prior to 
the Civil War but at that time period very few guns of any kind would have been required for drill 
purposes. Bannerman shows the only known cut down flintlock musket in his 1889 catalog. It appears 
that the market for Cadet rifles started in the late 1880's as earlier catalogs have no listing of them. At this 
time there were apparently enough Military Schools in operation to make the sale of inexpensive cadet 
rifles profitable. There would have been little need for functional firearms as they would have been used 
primarily for drill purposes. There was a very large supply of surplus Civil War muskets in functional 
condition. These muskets required very little modification and that could be purchased at very low cost. 
Prior to 1890 the vast majority of Cadet drill rifles were made from surplus military muskets and trap 
door Springfield rifles. The American Boys Brigade was founded in 1893 and immediately expanded the 
demand for suitable drill rifles. By 1896 there were several imported Cadet rifles that had been made 
specifically made for the Boys Brigade market. There remained a strong demand for cadet drill rifles 
through 1915. 

Starting inl851 Springfield Arsenal produced a Cadet model for the US Military Academy at West 
Point. These were similar to the service rifles of the period but had a few minor variations and a shorter 
barrel length. There were muzzle loading Cadet models of the 1841, 1851 and 1858 Springfield muskets. 
Cadet models of the 1867 and 1869 Allin conversions were the first breech loading models to be 
produced. Both of these were chambered for the 50 CF cartridge. The model 1873, 1877 and 1884 trap 
door Cadet rifles were chambered in 45-70 caliber. The 1896 Cadet model of the Krag rifle was the last 
Cadet rifle produced at Springfield Arsenal. This version was chambered in 30-40 caliber and was 
identical in length to the standard Krag rifle. All of the Cadet rifles made at the Springfield Arsenal were 
produced in small quantities and are quite rare. Any reference to ‘The West Point System” as it relates to 
Cadet rifles usually is referring to the correct barrel length rather than being an actual Cadet rifle used by 
the US Military Academy. Barrel lengths varied from 30 to 40 inches with the Krag being the shortest at 
30 inches and the 1841 and 1851 models being the longest at 40 inches. 

The use of the word Cadet Rifles in this study refers to rifles and muskets that have had the barrels 
shortened, sometimes by as much as 10 inches. Often guns with nearly full length barrels were referred to 
as Quaker Guns because the metal barrels had been replaced with wooden barrels to lighten their weight. 
It appears likely that Bannerman was the sole producer of Quaker guns. None of these Cadet Rifles were 
modified in military arsenals, nor issued to regular Army troops. They were designed to be used by young 
men and boys in military schools and by organizations like the Boys Brigade. 

During the late ISOO's there were a number of companies in America that specialized in selling what 
was referred to as “Sporting Goods”. This term had a veiy different meaning than it does today. Sporting 
Goods dealers primarily carried firearms, fishing, and camping gear. Many of these items were imported 
from Europe. Following the American Civil War a huge amount of military surplus came on the market 
and most of these Sporting Goods Dealers carried obsolete military firearms as well as sporting rifles, 
shotguns, and pistols. Most of them carried some form of Cadet drill or training rifles and many of these 
were fully operational firearms. 
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The following are some of the American companies that operated between 1860 and 1910 and would 
have been considered Sporting Goods dealers and importers. 

Charles Godfrey 

Clabrough & Golcher 

E.C. Meacham Arms Co. 

Francis Tonies and Sons 

Haitley & Graham 

John P. Moore 

Schoverling, Daly & Gales 

Schuyler, Hartley & Graham 

M. Haitley Co. and BannermaiTs would have been considered firearms dealers and/or military 
surplus dealers and both were importers of firearms. Francis Bannerman put out catalogs from 1866 
through 1966 and is the most widely known military surplus dealer of that period. While less well known, 
Marcellus Hartley was dealing in surplus rifles as well as Cadet rifles during the same time period and 
had many American and European business connections in the gun trade. Because of this fact, it seems 
probable that he may have been the major importer of manufactured Cadet rifles. However, there is no 
documentation that clearly indicates where many of the Cadet rifles were produced. It is clear that several 
types were produced in Europe. Francis Bannerman was the major supplier of surplus military arms and 
probably supplied many of the Cadet rifles to the Sporting Goods trade. It is known that he did a large 
business in the wholesale market. Although it is not well documented, Bannerman had a building in 
Brooklyn he called the Armory, where he may have modified rifles into Cadet configuration. You can 
find further information in the Bannerman section of this study. 

Marcellus Haitley was a quiet energetic business man who became one of the five richest Americans 
in the early 1900's. He used much of his wealth in quietly promoting philanthropic work. I will give some 
background relating to Hartley and some insight into his business connections. 

Marcellus Hartley was born 9/3/1827 and died 1/8/1902. He got his early business training at his 
father's importing company. After a few years of working for his father, he wanted to advance himself 
and went to work for Francis Tomes and Sons who were sporting goods and gun importers. Here he soon 
advanced to the head of the gun department. In 1854 he formed a partnership with two friends, Jacob 
Rutsen Schuyler and Malcolm Graham. This company was known as Schuyler, Hartley and Graham. 
Although they were young, they were very talented and energetic business men. Hartley went to Europe 
oil buying trips while Schuyler and Graham operated stores in America. They soon became the largest 
Sporting Goods dealers in this country. 

At the start of the Civil War in 1862, Hartley was approached by Secretary of War Edward Stanton to 
become the US purchasing agent in Europe to secure firearms for the Union Army. He was given the rank 
of Brigadier General by President Lincoln. Because of his previous business contacts in Europe he 
successfully secured the available firearms for the Union Army and prevented similar sales to the 
Confederacy. 

Following the War, he became interested in the development of metallic cartridges and founded the 
Union Metallic Cartridge. In 1888 he was the sole owner of UMC and acquired E. Remington and Sons to 
form the Remington Arms Company. During this period huge quantities of rifles and ammunition were 
produced for the combatants in the Franco-Prussian and Russo-Turkish Wars. Also during this time 
period he had interests in Banks, Insurance, and Electric Lighting companies and contributed heavily to 
many charities. 
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Ill 1875 Schuyler retired and their sporting goods company became known as Hartley and Graham. 
Graham died in 1899 and the company then became the M. Hartley Co. 

Although it Is impossible to document, it seems likely that Marcellus Hartley had a significant 
influence in the Cadet Rifle trade. Due to his connections in Europe and owning Remington Arms 
Company, he may have been the major importer of this class of guns. In the 1903-04 M. Hartley Co. 
Catalog it indicates that at least one of the Cadet rifles being sold by his firm was only produced for his 
company by Remington. It is unknown if he had Remington alter any of the Cadet muskets that were in 
his catalog but is certainly not beyond the realm of possibility. 

There are several broad categories of Cadet rifles that have similar characteristics. They range in 
overall length from 43 inches to 48 inches. The barrels and sights are usually modified in some way and 
often an attempt has been made to decrease the weight of the gun. It must be remembered that there may 
be variations in similar types of guns. 

The following illustrations are taken from old catalogs and show some of the variations that existed in 
Cadet Rifles. 


Altered Muskets 



Flintlock Musket 
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Manufactured Muskets 




Muzzle Loading Cadet Rifle 



*====3=^ 

Special Remington Cadet 


Bolt Action Rifles 
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Quaker Guns 
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Boys Brigade 


The first Boys Brigade was started by Sir William Alexander Smith on October 4, 1883 at Free 
Church Mission Hall, Glasgow, Scotland. His purpose was to develop "Christian manliness” by the use of 
semi-military discipline and order. He desired to promote habits of obedience, reverence, discipline and 
self-respect in the young men of his church. This program was designed for boys 10 to 21 years of age. 
The Boys Brigade rapidly expanded in the United Kingdom and eventually reached around the world. At 
the turn of the century it involved tens of thousands of young men. 

The young men had simple uniforms comprised of a jacket, tie, trousers, white haversack and a pill 
box hat. During the early years of this organization dummy rifles were used for military drill. This 
practice was discontinued following WWI. The Boys Brigade promoted such activities as patriotic 
parades, athletic contests between Companies and sendee projects. 

The Boys Brigade was organized much like the military. It was broken up into Regions, Districts, 
Battalions and Companies. The leadership was comprised of Warrant Officers who were adults who had 
undergone special training. Older boys who had received special training could become officers and all 
held the rank of Lieutenant. Each post had one Captain who reverted to a Lieutenant at the end of his tour 
of duty . The older boys also held the Non-Commissioned Officer rank based partly on age. The minimum 
age for each rank was as follows. Lance Corporal -age 14, Corporal - age 15, Sergeant - age 16, Staff 
Sergeant -age 17. All ranks wore appropriate rank insignia or chevrons. 

There was a central organization that published the Boys Brigade Gazette. This was a sophisticated 
newsletter that described the Boys Brigade activities form all regions of the world. It should be note that 
the Boys Brigade is still in existence but is significantly modernized from its early beginnings. 

The American Region of the Boys Brigade was started in August of 1894 with a call from the 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in New York City for 500 volunteers to form the Baptist Boys Brigade. 
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BAPTIST BOYS* BRIGADE. 


A .CaU lor GOO Volunteers—Objects of the 
Organ I ration. 

Over the gateway of the Sixteenth Street 
Baptist Church Is a sign on which Is In¬ 
scribed : " Wanted. 500 boys, between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one years, as re¬ 
cruits in the Baptist Boys' Brigade. Apply 
here, Monday evening, between $ and 9 
o'clock." 

This sign represents a great work which 
is going on among the boys in the Baptist 
Sunday schools ail over the country. The 
boys are organized into companies, and put 
under strict military discipline. They are 
Instructed In the school of the soldier, and 

taught self-control and obedience to orders. 
At the same time personal loyalty to God 
and country, reverence, purity, economy, 
and benevolence are taught them. Every 
boy Joining the brigade takes a pledge to 
abstain from all Intoxicating drinks, to¬ 
bacco in every form, and hurtful drugs, 
and from using profane or vulgar language. 

Efforts are being made at the Sixteenth 
Street church, of which the Rev. Ur. Hod- 
der is pastor, to bring Into operation all the 
auxiliaries which will aid In forming an 
attractive and efficient military company. 
If enough boys are enlisted, a band, or fife 
and drum corps, and a cavalry division, and 
a gun squad will be organized. 

Boys desiring to join can do so any Mon¬ 
day evening until Sept. 10 , and there¬ 
after on Wednesday evenings. The drill 
master Is an officer of the Seven ty-Xhrat 
Regiment. 


August 18, 1894 
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BAPTIST BOYS* BRIGADE PARADE 


Frpnd Toaupi Soldier Shxrcli in Brooklyn 
Streets and Hold a Large Meeting 
and Drill in tlic lUni- 

Many citizens 1 of Brooklyn saw yesterday 
one of the most interesting parades that 
ever took place In that triiy. It wm u 
parade of hoy members of the Sunday 
schools attached to the various Baptist 
Churches of Brooklyn end this city. 

There were fully 5AW boys in ltn«. They 
ranged in asei from yct'en 10 nirtet= tu yeart, 
and Tv<we commanded in some iniumew by 
mi-i) who have served the State tn the 
National Guard, and who wore selected to 
Instruct the youDj 3*Upduy school scholars 
in the manual of arms, and how to march. 

The great majority of these young soldier* 
wore blue imirorni*, trimmed with whtte, 
and carried respiiutlon rllW*. The otlicers 
were uniformed, wore caps which were 
adoro^d with colored plumes* The officer* 
carried swords* 

It probably tho greatest day in roan?' 
of the boys" lives* Tlioy looked happy, even 
if ibeir hands were blue lviili cold, and they 
marched soldierly ami with "proud stop. 

•* Wiser* l* the rink?*' jinked one tittle 
soldier of a reporter for The Xewr-YoHc 
Tsmea* 

“Xetfi block," the reporter responded. 

** Oh* ain't I glad." said the little fellow-; 
i# I belong In Now-York* and they have bad 
us walking all ov*r Brooklyn In order to go 
to the rink.** 

It was the first bis parade of the Baptist 
Boys' Brigade, and (hey celebrated the 
event by having a Thanks giving Day re 
view. Mayor Seftieren and By else Coin mis* 
aioacr Formttr w«r« the reviewing officers 

High teen hundred Baptist Boys went over 
the big bridge to participate In the celebra¬ 
tion, They were moi on the Brookb‘n aide 
by tbs Brooklyn members of the brigade, 
eukI then the march was taken Up, tho 
New-York soldiers acting as an escort. 

The line of march \va* across the high 
plaza, into Liberty Street, so Clinton Street, 
where the New-Yorkers passed In reviow 
of the Brooklyn boys; ibfeit the line was 
taken up and the boys walked to Scherraer- 
horn Street, to Lafayette Avenge, to Clin¬ 
ton Avenue, to Fulton Street. \v Washing, 
Hon Avenue, to Lafayette Avenue, to Cler¬ 
mont Avenue, and thence to the rink- They 
did not reach the rink until 5 o'clock, 
though they wen* expected there at 


The Mayor anti Bxette Cammi»Hion*r For¬ 
rester reviewed the UU»c ur my from the 
stoop of Mayor Sebieren’s home, on Clinton 
Avenue. A dozen of the soldiers acted as a 
guard Of honor, fnirroundifi*? the two re* 
viewing oOlctra, until the laat little e-aldirr 
ha d passed, and th*n they rejoined their 
companions, __ t _ . 

As each officer passed he fluted iff «■ 
viewing officers with his sword, anti each 
Color Sergeant ilippr-J the colors, Thl* com* 
pH mem was uoknowl edged by the two uih- 
eer*. who took off their hats, in r^siionea. 

Mayor Schiercn expressed himself as being 
greatly dlllitlkd with the parttue, ric 

spoke in high praisti ot the younger hoys, 
name of whom looked almost loo young to 
parade. One little fellow, carrying n drum 
almost os bi s u^ himself, caused the Mayor 
to smile. . , 

The Ctennont Avenue Rink was crowded. 
Every seal in the three galleries was occu¬ 
pied. and lb* members of the BkpUft Boy* 
Brigade occupied the main floor. 

Tbe exercises at th* rink began by the 


Singing of the nosology. fauoweu 
^inLini; of the hymn, " Oh, Jlow 
Are XVe." the chorus of which was: 


by the 
Happy 


We'U all shout * # Hallelujah! 

As we march along the way, 

And we’JI sing our Suvioufs love 
With the Bhlning hosts above. 

And With JefU» wr'ii be happy all the day. 
The Rev. Dr. William C, F. Rhoades, pa^ 
or ot the Marcy Avenue Baptist Lhurcn. 
►poke in praver and rhen the boys sang- 
■ Swing Those Gaits Again." 

Following this cam" the event of the da> — 
he competitive drill, A company from i^al- 
arv Baptist Church, New-York, and a com- 

_ *1 _ M> — _ * 4. _ i MJt v *■ 4k ■ u i-i n "f~l V ||4£ F 


l C 2WW'*1 yi 4? 4 ifiJF* £-Pu1bUII 9H1U **■“ Jp"" ** Sf *■ ___ _ 

boy* drilled in an excellent manner. There 
were about forty In each company They 
were almost perfect fit the manual of arms, 
but the Brooklyn boys were more quUrk in 
certain movements, anti they were awarded 
the honor of having wen the drill. 

The Xew-York boys were as loud In their 
applause as were the Brooklyn t>OYS_whin 
they learned the decision ot £ lie juages. 

There was more ringing and ihe FTbv 
John Humpsume of the Emmanuel Bapuat 
Church offered prayer. Little Oswald 
Aviiy, who had walked In Ute parade, 
played a cornet eolo, much to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the audience. r 

AH the boys took part m a nag drill, after 
which the nrst public celebration of the 
Baptist BOVS* Brigade was brought to a 
close bv the Ringing of ** America * by the 
boys a«d the audience. . 

The Superintendents of tin? various Sunday 
HCltooiE also marched w ! th the boys. 


November 30, 1S9* 


The Boys Brigade appears to have been non-sectarian involving all branches of the Christian Church. 
You will find references to Catholic and Protestant Boys Brigades. Current references to the Baptist Boys 
Brigade tend to refer to all early Boys Brigade units in the United States. Of particular interest to me is 
the fact that Francis Bannemian sold a considerable number of 11011 -firing drill rifles to Boys Brigade 
units. There is very little documentation relating to these drill rifles. The following photographs can be 
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found oil the Glesca Pals web site. 


http ://www .glesga .ukpals .com/BB /bbrifle .htm 

They are excellent examples of the type of uniforms and non-firing drill rifles that were in use from 
1883 - 1918 by Boys Brigade members. 
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Of particular interest is the photo of a very refined SMLE dummy rifle. Several of these replica 
wooden rifle were borrowed from a Boys Brigade Company to be used in the 195th Glasgow company 
display in the centenary year, 1983. No information is available that would indicate their origin. Since the 
SMLE rifle was adopted in 1902, it seems probable that they were produced between 1902 and 1918 
when the Boys Brigades discontinued the use of drill rifles. However, it is also possible that they were 
specially made at a later date for some ceremonial purpose. 



There is a wealth of detailed information relating to the Boys Brigade on the internet. The current 
Boys Brigade web site is: htt p://w ww.boys-brigade.org.uk 



The two photographs show a group of young boys drilling in uniform. Since they have no insignia it 
seems probable that they are a group of the American Boys Brigade. Their uniforms would indicate that 
these photographs were taken about 1900. It is probable that these wooden drill rifles were made for this 
Boys Brigade unit and were produced in a very small number. It is unfortunate that these photos are not 
marked with some identification. 

The guns are made from a 3/4" board with a short piece of dowel for a barrel. Although they have a 
metal trigger guard they have no moving parts. They are generally patterned after the Krag or 03 
Springfield. They have no bolt handle and are shorter than the standard rifle. 
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Francis (Frank) Bannennan 

The Federal Census records show that Francis was his correct given name. He was a decedent from a 
long line of Scottish ancestors who named their first bom son Francis. He was Francis Bannerman VI. He 
was called Frank by friends and family but used the name Francis in his business. He was bom March 24, 
1851, in Scotland. 

The Bannerman family came to America in 1854 and located in Brooklyn, NY. His father (Frank V) 
started a business selling scrap materials that he acquired at Navy auctions. When the Civil War broke out 
his father joined the Union Navy and was somewhat disabled upon returning to civilian life. Francis quit 
school while his father was in the Navy in order to better provide for the family and took a job running 
errands for a law office. After work he would scavenge junk at the Navy Yard near his home and sell it 
for scrap. Upon returning home from the Navy his father opened a small storehouse at 18 Little Street 
where he sold Navy surplus that he bought at auction. In 1867 he moved to a larger store and warehouse 
at 14 Atlantic Ave. in Brooklyn. In 1872 Francis took over the business and stalled attending Army and 
Navy auctions and started buying surplus military goods of all kinds. At first he was selling these items as 
scrap but soon realized that they had real value as usable items. 

About this time he began to publish a 12 page catalog that listed some of the items that he had for 
sale. This catalog had no price listed so that it could be used for a period of time. It is unknown exactly 
when the first catalog was printed but Bannermans published a 100 year catalog in 1966. It must be 
assumed that he had started the catalog while his father was still involved in the business. In his later 
catalogs it states that the business was stated in 1865. 

His business kept expanding and in 1889 he moved to a building at 118 Broad Street in New York 
City. His first real catalog was published in 1889 and it was larger in size (5 1/2” x 8 1/2”) and had more 
detailed information and the goods were priced. 

I have never seen a catalog earlier than 1888 but in that catalog there are three Cadet rifles listed. 
They were as follows. 

US Springfield Cadet Rifle 58 caliber, 30 inch barrel, O.L. 44 inches 

US Springfield Breech-Loading Cadet Rifle 45-70 caliber, 29 Vi inch barrel, O .L . 47 inches 

Ballard Breech Loading Cadet Rifle 54 caliber, 28 inches, O.L, 45 inches 

In the 1889 catalog they list the same three rifles and also a Cadet Flint-Lock Gun with a barrel length 
of 29 inches and O.L. 42 inches. It is interesting to note that the last listing of a cadet rifle appeared in the 
1925 catalog. It was a gun that was manufactured in Europe rather than made from a modified military 
firearm. This Cadet Rifle first appeared in the 1900 catalog. 

As his business continued to grow, in 1897 he moved to 570 Broadway in NYC and in 1900 he 
purchased what became Bannerman 5 s Island in the Hudson river. He started work on building a huge 
castle and a private residence on the island and this work continued for 18 years. This gave him a secure 
storage facility away from the city for explosives. 

In 1905 a larger facility at 501 Broadway became available and he moved again. He had retained the 
buildings and land at 14 Atlantic Ave. in Brooklyn and purchased additional warehousing near the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. This gave him a huge amount of space for the business. At this point he could 
provide cannons for a naval vessel or 15000 stand of amis on a moment’s notice. He was the largest 
military surplus operation in the world and his Broadway store was a veritable museum of military 7 
artifacts from all over the world. 

Francis Bannerman died in 1918 and sons Frank and David took over the business. 

Frank died in 1945 and David in 1957, leaving the business to a grandson Charles. The Broadway 
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store was closed in 1959 and the business moved to Blue Point, Long Island. The Blue Point store was 
quite small and specialized in selling gun parts. In 1967 f Charles sold Bannerman’s Island to the New 
York Taconic State Park Commission. A mysterious fire burned the Castle on August 8, 1969. The 
Bannerman business was finally sold and closed its doors in 1970. 

Most of the later Banneniiaii catalogs had a one page history called “Blowing Our Own Horn”, that is 
a good example of his promotional ability. His catalogs were widely advertised in pulp and sporting 
goods magazines. Bannerman Catalogs have been of great interest to gun collectors and sportsman for the 
past 125 years. 
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STo rtto Inu are Ever KdM In Otlt Bfcre to Aty HUldf. Wa 
Will h*n **E| -B-ennmi* to toy *<** WJirrn, w* tblnt would Birfanrcr 
the nubltc aafety. Only iniiaeuTna ami Jlrantcd perarn* can |.Wf- 
chaae cane meenlfc -Tint Ewace- of Pie -worli la prtvfr.-*d tieAar kT 
the an* nf wrAi^.mi, ‘'Gfei, dear." pi'd a Met-nPcdi frl«ul whom w* 
met in loya 1 Church CIlA WtH*. "WTiaL a horrid bu-ip*-* you *r* 
In; doallUT in wiia-jHto* bf war, -1 ' tT* annfered hi* rH*rtri£ iy 
mthlTia s, m If >.n r.'iikl tell ua how ninny awuMa »rrp re^crlad 
lb |1>* ^..eijiany nf the twtl™ Ajwal!iiw. wl.ei nvroaipBiLled the Lavl 
Japu* Cbfl*t i**1 hla three yeanf pftwtllliw Jaunwya W* **-w th* 
fic-lfit ftr.J iNIrttHA, “I'Wft, and r*l*f uatd on* *f them wllti food 
«tTe:t. ,f Two rWord* lit 4 company of t-welre make ml lit r 4 Jt(xA 
IHcr-e-ntac* In fo.i «t «r weapon* l.elnf darriwl by Stayvlpw*. JT.a .Te 
i.oteaaaiy by ihe coi.tlf-lnn* of ton** iEeiLd*, tor dhl nol the .Waaler. 
;□ aniiwer to th* [awyeif* qijrattan f,f “Who In my nrfjtbtHJf." II3B4- 
inlp 1>y laULns the utnry nf toe Jew who Wa* fobbed and baalaq 
in. hla Journey hd ac..ti jnrucaleca and Jericho, fad WSO ini 
TwmcJ: hy lire Vlh'J-baarted itamarLtan bur-rc,, mATt. If Uie cirry- 
Inr nf WaWfiOBH inK di* approraJ Of Ih* IMfid* of INK* (B*fi f w* 
llitoV. thAl wea-pofi* are ne*:e**4ry ts lit* pttfA of th* world aa It la 
to-day, TTHo would advlre dlffaratof Iht pclko w pelOtyr, Mr pc-AC* 
prote.it or*. 


at pane- iP pwt yri m pishl. W* turtiAye to* m iSichiiiuen 

conre. Add B*** tor year* been preiuirUi* hv oolleollu# _ 

weartORR nnw known a* Diniiwmwill'* SIllltAry Mn^yucd. lpul Whkb 
w* bane Mints Hay will be hnawn in “Th* Ku**3u pf Ao*l Arta,™ 
yh>u law arid ncibcf win be ppw#*yve* wimnui i Ire *4a nr wwapnna. 
Aj a Bine*™ Cbrlxllsn life la Eha iuth! todm-ldual aafesnard axalnac 
WTonffdotnC. »*• wa betlec* that nhri t>ie nallnna- and their mlrrr. 
wh* HAW pTnfeap to hs rhf|*tU*a. ahill 3IT* itp (A tbrir pr*r*r *f 
"fkgr (totSirr." than* wltt b* no more tIuI41IMi* of Hla GemnuaduaanJl 
tbv rreLshbr>r.“- th*ft wap abai] ba iota* awty, *nd Peace 
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The following 1888 Bannerman catalog is representative of their early catalogs. This is a small (4 x 5 
1/2") 12 page booklet that has a brief description of a few military items and a blank space to write in the 
price of each item. These early catalogs had no illustrations. The lack of a printed price allowed for a 
price change without reprinting the catalog. This also indicates that this catalog format was probably used 
between 1865 and 1888. It is uncertain when the first catalog was printed, but it was very likely soon after 
he started business in 1865. 


C.RTALQ DUE 

—OF« 

GUNS, SWORDS, CANNONS, 

EQUIPMENTS, 

—ANtJ—* 

MILITARY &0DD3, 

—FOR SALE BY— 

FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 

1114 Butler St„ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DCTQBER, 1 3 B B , 

II. N. Attiaaon, Printer, 82 Wall Street, N. Y. 

1888 Bannerman Catalog Cover 
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The first illustrated catalog was produced in 1889. This catalog had 25 pages that were 5 1/2 M x 8 1/2 M 
in size. 



1889 Bannerman Catalog Cover 
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Ill 1907 the catalog was 7 x 10" ill size and had grown to 259 pages. 



Wholesale and retail 


Catalogue of Military Goods-:*' Francis Bannerman, soi Broadway. New York. 

TENTS saddles. cannons. armor, 
n-AkS SWORDS. uniforms, rbvolvehs shields, 

RSSiY?*. TSDJA medals. equipments war nates 

BUGLES' SPEARS CAN! ELENS AMMUNITION, THOPIELESl ETG+ 

SS3 





(tendinuelk fMfa1itfon| Contfun 
RS il Aubrey Avenue 

■, Nr*' Yi»A 1 l?j; 


1907 Bannerman Catalog Cover 
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It is uncertain when Bannemian first produced a catalog. They indicate in all of the catalogs that the 
company founded in 1865. This coincides with thel94Q #25 catalog being issued on their 75th 
anniversary. Between the time of their first catalog (probably 1865) and 1888 all of the catalogs had only 
10-15 pages and were printed in a 4 x 5-1/2 inch format. The 1889 catalog had 25 pages and was printed 
in a 5-1/2 x 8-1/2 format. In 1900 the catalog had about the same number of pages but was somewhat 
more detailed and printed in a 7 x 10 format. By 1903 the catalog had grown to 112 pages and was printed 
in a 8 x 11 format. From 1903 through 1966 all of the catalogs were either 8 x 11 or 8-1/2 x 11 Inches in 
size. By 1910 the catalog had grown to have 342 pages and reached a record high number of 366 pages in 
the middle 1930's. All of the catalogs were dated by year but only a few were sequentially numbered. 
Catalogs for the years 1945,46, and 47 all appear to be identical. 

There is little information available relating to the years a catalog was produced, but I have verified 
that the following 26 catalogs exist. I am reasonably certain that the eight years shown from 1940 through 
1966 were the only catalogs produced during that time period. It seems probable that the six missing years 
were from the 1865 - 1899 time period. These years would have been produced in a very small quantity, 
making them very rare today. 


1338 

1931 

1889 

1933 

1900 

1936 

1903 

1938 

1904 

1940 #25 -75th anniversary 

1907 

1945 

1909 

1946 

1910 

1947 

1913 

1949 

1917 

1954 #28 

1923 

1955 

1925 

1966 100th anniversary 

1927 


1929 



In the 1888 catalog there are three drill or training rifles that are identified as “Cadet Rifles”. There is 
little information relating to these rifles but by looking at the same rifles in the 1889 catalog there is a 
more detailed description. It is certain that they were designed for Military School or Boys Brigade use. 
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U, S. SPRINGFIELD BREECH-LOADING CADET 

RIFLE, present regulaikn, 45 /?o c*lihcr* a^ s ' inch barrel. 
Eayonei 16 iwfae*. Total wei K ht a Iht. Three-dick 
Tumbler. Stacking Swivel, 

Number in lot, Price, $ 

U, s. SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 

Model 1864 . caliber. Complete with Bayonet. 

Number ia lot, Price, $ 

U, S. SPRINGFIELD CADET RIFLE. 

Model 18 * 4 . 5 § caliber, Ungih of barrel jo iu<hei* 

Bayonet |6 inches. Weight 71 * lbs. 

Number in Jot, frige, < 

Huffimgto^s Improved Springfield Rear Sight. Range 
1,400 yard 1. Reftnhhed. 

Number in Jot, Price, $ 

ALL U, S- SPRINGFIELD GUN PARTS. 

Including Three-Notch Tumblers. 

Two-Notch Tumblers, 

I^ick Pkies. 

Hammers. 

Bridles, 

Bands. 

Ramrod*, 

Bayonets, 

Sens. 

Screw Driven—all models. 

Firing Pin*, etc , etc. 


4 FRANCIS BAKNURHAN. BROOKLYN 

TJ. S. Springfield Cadet M-E Riih, complete™ 

Smmm u mrrt*\ ■ :■/. M-T, nTwpC Tb*i rhr ...i* i^rii 

IlfhCbiLBd l*j IiiTl-nf lIih buifl skOTtfrPl SO » 99 ****, it* rioei n*t*™NL la fau£tk told 
tfcktlioa*, *4id lliI d C*[. 15 faefc ptaEr nL^Litatvil tar 1 1>^ hto> rtl ttlttl pfafa Bin- 
hH afewlMkri to lAinr***. W«*lw,srl| r,gni,hhl; bund and metal work rrblilnl, 
T*tal fanpti « intUen, veiatat TJ lb,. Tkc nr*lr«4 h«hJ shuI^c M I. reufat pun- nuilr- 
Packtd SO In a(*•* NBrnttor III Ini, Joa. I'rM'f, 43 ^1 nil'll 



U. 5. Muzzle-loading Musket, 


taCAUBBE. OrtHPlJUt WITH lUfc^Kr 
Htklfl LflW, With |i*d.'b boi Id stock far bolding **1*4 m»L rfctorod, tufulmr Imy- 


«wt; aide by oontraf 1 for thp 17 & GorerilMtlt; ■* GMUlwfctoC “4 «ri trt*H* riflit 
Ara all la food undo* . rtf*wl»d tqusJ Su B*f nJ sad toiMl *"rk hrlyhE iauiii 

Susifef Id 1m, 1MB. l^sckHl, 90 in a Fnw. 


U. S. Muzzle-loading Rife, 58 calibre. 

CttopfalB with uhn hwHMtl 0044, HUT; toad* by R. WLtfar-v U* ihr If. H. 
9QVflnLB4ati inn lb pxHl aa-rLraabtn order; ruunber in lot. SO; r-brjiubnl «iit*| [n 
ew Friw, iU 7 ii«eK 


RIFLE. 

CEmwphte with lajMrtl. AH in mfiDritiril order. Slamtarit ajtfam, fato 

rtinlsUoa T*m-bwadl, bBiro-Mad* rtLrowot i Ir-upLli of 33 Umbra, frqj| fanflb 

4$ mobs*, wopfct, ll«-, T*y«»t f Urn. P»dM«J. in * «**e; BBisber to It*, fti 
F™*, *S <HJ t*tb. 



U.S. SPRINGFIELD 50-70 BREECH LOADING 



U. S.SPRINCFIELD 45-70 ft " I n aa— ^ 

Breech-loading Rifle. 

0, * (WTT. BTIHnSEP UtrtTI!*, raRwcriT 

trnri.ATinn caLIWs, I’lebnl, M In true, lighted far fn>m 1« Ht 

1501} yards- AH in pkhI nirkim wnlrr, KEnlpIml rqual to new, will sIsektiiK swierli 
IbU L 1 * 1 * eiinetM^and Anidik bnrttari Imcdittf barni, *z jmIivs. fall kwfiii, 
4$ inclwpt, wrijit, £l ]«ands, bu^wl J isriind, HUM bar if fat, M0. I'Hrt, teO0 
1'W iL»ir. *nfa 11st- ItbOii^jIi*i wind 'lui'er. irto ii|fbl, fr*diulml front 100 t*W» 
yards, aiaL aitfnsEalik dtiihI fill :r. iTltt, Mek, *740. 


PfeAKCiS BANJfEllMAH. BROOICLYN_J 


r. 8. BREECH LOADING RIFLE, 

Allcai Altmctki of Uuzdt'louH^ Mi jnta Pr^ch’WdBr. 

Bt U. S.QOVT. NATtOMAL ARMORY, 

Qsuas M. B*4t* ■!«»*!* ewfau ask|^-*m A-Fri m* mmti -era, u«*r> I|«IM **- 
wialL nwtm Mad. ril is n q«iM msw. Eserh - tosf< » is . wsl Isas'b. U !■-' 
■ndflbc, 4 lb... Hpm. n Is. Fv-V>4 HIM, Jtwri*- It Hr. K0. faWs H.H 


r i niieiiui mmm tun m 

r*t li-PlTr ntUrkr* BfSsIbM CwVMKA 

tUi Is tbi iscvliriM n> wsds-ssiablsIbswlilisryu^saVai If bsiMSfihatasnl s«i«HiL.ii 
litbst. WS Mjri rsdMd |. isicknrw Sbj *=fi ^*4 1 1 Ml; su eb* UsthM t »l br r icsrllsf 
Mild eaS W H l U ii iilTMMr, iMdasr evM. H Is., uul UsfVb *1 lto f wdrt*i 4 ^Msb 
u-lseb. Mt«bl. ID HI biCblSS lw 90s l. 100, jurd^ V> I* —a HUkbW tk M. ML 



Ballard Breech-loading Rifle. 

H tilirbrsi IbtaMt t'srtrtoss. 

C.AUCT 5TY1 .IL CUUUhTFISWITH avYOlflT, TACla Tits if EHCIR, BW.nKtOAA 
TM1MJE, H Jt. ALSO sUEktCilH AUlltfJJltKJX CCT5 SWOT CA1TRLDOE. 


fa p*>4 ^fas, *M ««i i w a rtSM. ■fa’M sat ansi m.,u>l, haeb i.>f »imr*l to nab*, ioim\ 
N-eib V, letass wtfabk * Jf iis. sstofar Is Ha fa* fr*r-. 1 1 . 5 * swt- Cui t*i^l totor ■> 04 *. 
UlldWT Dan. fasrUac DJS* <r Sfa* tfa* 



CADET FLINT-LOCK GUNS. 


1888 &1889 Cadet Rifle Advertisements 
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The following illustrations are from pages 41 and 42 of the 1907 Bannerman catalog. This catalog has 
the most information I have found relating to the types of drill and training rifle that this firm produced. 



The illustration of a percussion drill rifle was taken from a 1925 catalog and is the only drill rifle 
identified in the catalog of that year. You will note that it is the same as the first rifle shown on page 41 of 
the 1907 catalog. 



* CADET QUAKER GUNS, mi* witH 
tiif D f ciJcii in miSiUry Kfeaali *n4 ifcf 
VVctiM ii tUml 1 pour4n tcncih, +* (-oft Eu ***** 

knVti Jack tit* j^rcuuicji w. K« tiu-toa 

ku tin ecTtfitif t>*fr I M tn d hifrel H iH 

1 mu i I f to iLind mrif at • W* 

Ikf*# fun* with b*rr«1 &ei4±cJ. la ta- 
iUtiaa el irittt itrrl* ini eai pnt* u 

S 3 » 


The following text was taken from the 1933 catalog. This was the only information relating to drill 
rifles in that catalog. None of the later catalogs have any specific drill rifle information in them. It seems 
probable that Bannerman continued to offer some form of drill rifles until the late 1930 p s. 


CADET AND SCHOOL COMPANIES, We have in iiaqrttd lot of million huh* ooil cofbloeo, }hat need 
repair a, winch are run lit! dr for drlillnil r whore It l> (jnlnd to have n rent HUH, but one which the Ciiletl 
cmiiMit iiounIHly ime with rirliKiieii. fU nvoiil# the posniblllly of Anyone inserting a cartridge nml ciiti«liig 
I rouble to other*, Write Ui yutir reinilKinentt, UntliiK the n«ea of the cutlet*, and we will quole price* 
with full ilmrlptlon. 
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Flint Lock Cadet Rifle 

Replica 



This is a noil-firing replica of a Cadet Rifle shown in the Bamiemians 1989 catalog. It appears that the 
original Cadet rifles were made from cut down muskets. These were made long after the flint lock era and 
were designed as drill rifles for military schools and drill organizations like the Boys Brigade. 
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Bannerman Cadet Rifle 





This training rifle is shown oil page 41 in the 1907 Bannennan Catalog, with the following 
description. 


UNITED STATES SPRINGFIELD CADET QUAKER GUN 

In 1889 we invented this gun for use in academies by young cadets who could not use the real steel 
barrel cadet gun and for the Boys Brigade which at that time was starting in San Francisco, where it took 
hold in this country, coping after Prof. Henry Drummond's Boys Brigade of Glasgow, Scotland. This gun 
is a facsimile of the real gun, but in place of the heavy steel barrel we inserted a neat hardwood barrel set 
into a patent breech block of our own invention. This gun weighs under 5 pounds; it has the real 
Springfield lock and all the manual can be executed except loading; percussion caps can be fired. The 
bayonet has the locking clasp and is made in 16 inch (cadet size). We have lately further improved this 
gun by adding a stacking swivel band in addition to the gun-sling swivel, whereby the guns can be 
stacked without the aid of a bayonet. Some of the mission schools Boys Brigade companies have some 
wild boys to whom it would be dangerous to give guns with bayonets. Imitators have made up Cadet 
Quaker Guns, copying after our models, but with the purchase of nearly 150,000 new walnut gun stocks 
made for Springfield rifles, we now control the manufacture of these guns. Our price is $2.15 each, 
complete with bayonet; or $40.00 a case of 20 guns. Eight cents each reduction without bayonets. 
Military men, who in the Civil War carried the Springfield musket, have often wondered while watching 
young cadets drill how they were able to handle what they thought were such heavy guns. 
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Trap Door Springfield 




This drill rifle came from a military school that had used it for many years in parades. The rear sight 
had been removed a hole drilled through the barrel at the rear sight screw location. 

The firing pin was removed. It is unknown whether it w T as purchased from the supplier that way or 
whether it was modified by the school. It shows the typical surface abuse so often found on drill rifles. 
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Bannerman Cadet Rifle 




Bannerman advertised two Cadet Rifles for use by the Boys Brigade and military schools in his 1889 
catalog. In his 1907 catalog he was advertising several different models for this use. The Cadet Rifle 
shown above is one of several listed in the 1907 catalog and was the only Cadet Rifle being listed in 
the 1925 catalog. From his description relating to this Cadet Rifle it is obvious that this model was very 
different from most of the Cadet Rifles that he sold. Most of his Cadet Rifles were made from cut down 
military rifles. Many of them were called Quaker Rifles due to the fact that they used fake wooden barrels 
to lighten the weight. This rifle was basically a manufactured model with no original musket parts. It is 
unknown who actually produced this model for Bannerman. It is possible that it was produced by his own 
personnel in one of his many facilities. This seems highly probable due to the fact that they were doing 
substantial modifications on various military rifles at the time. One of the very unusual features was the 
cast iron bayonet that was provided for this model. It appears that there was the only one model of this 
Cadet Rifle with a few additional options available at an additional cost. 

This Cadet Rifle has the unusual feature of having a two piece stock. This feature would make it 
possible to use much smaller pieces of wood, which greatly reduced the waste and the resulting cost. The 
lock mechanism is very simplified and was not at all like a musket lock. The hammer does cock and it can 
be released by pulling the trigger. This feature allowed it to fire regular percussion caps. The wooden 
barrel holds the two piece stock together and the joint is covered by the rear barrel band. The cast iron 
bayonet was locked in place by rotated it over a small boss on the top of the barrel. 

Other specimens of this rifle are known to exist. They have minor variations in the barrel bands and 
the lock shape. These features appear to have been made to simplify the production of these parts. Some 
of these rifles have three barrel bands and others have only two. This probably reflects a later production 
date. 

Below is shown the actual picture and description of this rifle were taken from the 1907 catalog. The 
text has been copied to make it easier to read. 
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Cadet Rtflea for Boys' Brigades and Military Schools 



4k#i. Gun! with tJu^rinLihrd btfTti Ifl Jnltltfoll at lhe pmfit ■rrvk« rlllM. r. Jf prH « p (|.j 
droned al 10 rrnli «fh extra AM th« manual «n be executed with lhen« tuna except I .a ir « 
6tll) brill HilMirp buckle, wodMincd rip puufh. 


Cadei Cum, m»ie with wckhJ barrel 

lar uw al cadet* in military kIeku and vh« 

Jldn' U-rifadc*. Wtifb! u »b- ui i pound*; 
Iei■ (■ It, il inch*!. Gun Kaa icrvkeablc lodt 
which Mn pcrcuMitan cape, hi# u»l tran bap 
earn, hat tin cove fin* eter the end of barrel 
*1 ll«e rr.u|ile to Hand wear o< bayoriEl. IV* 
- kaer TJi*#e puna wHh 6«frel Aftitbfd in 

* 1 1 ** n.ait f brrihl steel, and our price u 11.3d 

iVe hare mtlttl^l Iron bull flltrt that we il to Ehc i<n# J 
We have *r-t» of rrjuipvttiili at CtOl* per IC1. 9*1*11 of 


Cadet Quaker Guns, made with wood barrel, for use of cadets in military schools and the 
Boys Brigade. Weight is about 3 pounds, length, 42 inches. Gun has serviceable lock 
which fires percussion caps, has cast iron bayonet, has tin covering over the end of 
barrel at the muzzle to stand wear from bayonet. We have these guns with barrel finished 
in imitation of bright steel, and our price is $1.20 each. Guns with blue finished barrel in 
imitation of the present service rifles, our price is $1.30. We have malleable iron butt 
plates that we fit to the guns if desired at 10 cents extra. All the manual can be executed 
with these guns except loading. We have sets of equipment at 35 cents per set, 
consisting of belt, brass military buckle, wool-lined cap pouch. 



This Cadet rifle is in outstanding condition. It appears that it was hardly used but was not well stored, 
It had been fired using percussion caps and not well cleaned. There are no handling dents and it is entirely 
functional. The most unusual feature is that it was one of the rifles that were produced with what was 
called “finished in imitation of bright steel”. This was a fancy way of saying that the wooden barrel and 
all metal parts were painted with silver paint. The same model was also available with the parts painted 
black. It also has a metal butt plate which was an additional feature and cost. This specimen was the top 
of the line in its day. All of the Bannerman Catalogs used this model as their illustration of the Cadet 
Rifle, It is unknown what proportion was made in silver, but this is the first one that I have personally 
seen. 
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Ward-Stilson Co. 




The Ward-Stilson Co. was a company that sold various forms of regalia for various civic and fraternal 
organizations. Clyde E. Ward apparently went into business under the name of C.E. Ward Co. inl888 
selling lodge buttons and pins.. In 1891 he formed a partnership with his brother in law Edward Stilson 
and formed the Ward-Stilson Co. They hired two women to do sewing and expanded the business to 
include caps, robes, swords and other lodge paraphernalia. In 1905 Ed Stilson bought out C.E Ward and 
continued in business as the Ward-Stilson Co. 

It was probably about this time that they started selling Quaker Guns for parade purposes. These 
Quaker Guns were identical to those sold under the same name and description as those sold by 
Bannerman. It seems probable that they purchased them from the same source. A 1919 catalog shown 
below illustrated lists three models of the Quaker Gun with a cast iron bayonet. Bannerman continued to 
sell these Quaker Guns until about 1930, so it seems likely that Ward-Stilson Co. continued to sell them 
until this date. 

It now appears that other similar companies also sold Quaker Guns during this time period. 
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i888~niieWard-Stilson Co., Anderson, Ind.~iqiq 

Established i388 “ (=5 ?«rs at London. OKio) 6 years at Anderson, Indiana 


October, 1913 
we moved 
Factory and 
Offices 
to 

Anderson, Ind. 


<Tt* 

W ARD-STILSON 
COMPANY 



bave time 
by 

writing us 
at 

Anderson, Ind 


HTie 

W ARD-STILSON 
COMPANY 


Send a// correspondence^ to Anderson^ ^ n( ^ ana 

r—,,„.J ... I,,..,*.,-] nt- Andpisnn Indiana. 

,l " RO ery.-fll H ■* tautf 

Ss '-C: 


.• 

... "«. w »•"“'« . 


cvn 

squercfl ring#. Wiih „ ■ cat-viwi 7 vv,vl «r v tl ve u n , 

Uh bracks. ) tl wUh lae 
,ul ac ’ t ‘ e ^» for acting 
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QUAKER MUSKETS 

of 


nn i sleet, 


sj-a-jiker Musket, fine Imitation of genuine 

trodden barrel and stock, metal triggei i 

Length of mus- 


tabbed 1 

mil hammer, gmuSne metal bayonet, 
bt touches, bayonet VI inches. weight 2Ibw, 

Ti-ftuakcr Musket, genuine angular metal bayonet, 
ma-i i i rigger, guard. Lam mer and bar re 1 ba n d s. wo < h ie n 
very ffi^y finished. Length of musket 
12 inches, entire weight lbs. 

•d i!nltat ton Springfield rill.-, sinm.-.l 

ail mrtli >L and stock, geiiumi- 

iv^w 15 ar ^ Uel5 finished. LtiigUi 4b 
“ ls “ Is liie best grade of 



RIFLES 

We will endeavor n> supply our patrons ' 
Rifles at all times. On acmmt of 
throughout the country, it has been hm>< 
uny quantity of any oms make, anil udwvi 
kinds, then being compHlad to aupp'y >' mi vv 
would cause dissatisfaction among our ou 
that it will be more .satisfactory for jou tt 
question with u* by correspondence -ntat 
than --an not be secured later on. Writ* 

ready to buy Ri,k,s - 

Price List on \t\i 


iiiiifiillhiiiHitiiniMiiniLiiLu^ 


See Supplementary 

iSSiiSiS^ 


1111 Lir.Miji i i 
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QUAKER MUSKETS 

J—Quaker Musket, fine imitation of genuine musket, 
finished wooden barrel and stock, metal trigger, guard 
and hammer, genuine metal bayonet. Length of mus¬ 
ket 42 inches, bayonet 12 inches, weight 2^ lbs. 

J — Quaker Musket, genuine angular metal bayonet, 
metal trigger, guard, hammer and barrel bands, wooden 
barrel and stock very nicely finished. Length of musket 
Inches, bayonet 12 inches, entire weight 3^4 lbs. 

^ uaker Mu sket, imitation Springfield rifle, stained 

fi n mtaa j « I _ * ' — 
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Muzzle Loading Cadet Rifle 



NO- *3 


r*H 

nro 


JVuuf*-l*oo4!»c C«a*t IUEi\ a p+rfvrt motUl, for **4«i notnaol# 
l.ocL + Cajo ilandfnul, £’<tlUb«d Blued kogth fll Bait*1 

»v«lgbLtK pounds] EUuad two Hudt &ud 3vN«k, fitk U Ideb'iitfubu <&Q 

VO-Ckck L&a nad Clfluai&g Hud.. . ..... . ... . wt>* I W 


This Muzzle Loading Cadet Rifle was found in the 1893 C.E. Meacham Arms Co. catalog. It has 
some of the characteristics of Bannerman 5 s Cadet Quaker Gun which was sold from about 1900 
tliroughl925. Both of these guns are 42 inches long and have the same general shape. The Meachamp gun 
has a metal barrel and could be fired. The Bannerman gun has a w T ooden barrel and could only fire 
percussion caps. The Meacham gun has a functional (bar) back action lock while the Bannerman gun has 
a conventional lock shape with a simplified mechanism. 

The Bannerman gun sold for SI.20 while the Meacham gun sold for S3.75. I suspect that both guns 
were made by the same firm in Europe (probably Belgium). Bannerman undoubtedly recognized that 
cadet guns did not need to be fired and simplified the design to greatly reduce the cost. 

It should be noted that this “rifle” is a smooth bore gun. No specimens of this Muzzle Loading Cadet 
Rifle have been located to date. 
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Wooden Barrel Quaker Gun 




This Quaker gun is based on the 1895 Dutch Manlicher rifle. The sights have been removed and the 
magazine cut off. It has a full length wooden barrel which makes the gun much lighter in weight. It is the 
same overall length as the 1903 Springfield rifle. This type of drill rifle was made for use by youth 
organizations. 
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Krag Quaker Gun 



For a short period during the early 1900's Bannerman listed this Krag Quaker Gnn in his catalogs. 
The material shown below was taken from the 1907 catalog. It is presumed that Krag rifles became 
available as surplus shortly after the 1903 Springfield was adopted. Bannerman apparently had sufficient 
demand for drill rifles to warrant converting some of these Krag rifles to appear like the new 1903 
Springfield. They had the same 43 1/2 inch length and a similar profile. In order to lighten the weight he 
used wooden (Quaker) barrels and removed the magazine and side plate from the receiver. This required a 
new stock but used most of the metal parts from the Krag rifle. 

At the start of the WWL the 1903 Springfield rifles were still in short supply and the Krag rifles were 
put back into service for training purposes. I suspect that the Krag Quaker Guns were only produced from 
about 1905 through 1915 and were made in very small quantities. 
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Part la: USA -Identified Rifles 
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United States Training Rifle CO 




The US Training Rifle Co. produced a non-firing training rifle during World War One. At the start of 
the war there was a severe shortage of serviceable rifles for training purposes. Krag rifles were brought 
out of storage and put into service as training rifles even though they could not fire the 1906 cartridge. 
This shortage led to the development of the non-firing US Training Rifle . 

The United States Training Rifle Co. and the Wood-Art Machine Co. were involved in the production 
of the US Training Rifle. The relationship between these companies is an enigma. Examination of 
Boyd's Philadelphia Business Directory, the Industrial Directory of New Jersey, and correspondence with 
the US Navy give some insight into their relationship. During 1917, both companies used the same 
business address at 420 Stephen Girard Building and early in 1918 they both moved to 1201 Colonial 
Trust Building in Philadelphia, PA. The Wood-Art Machine Co. also had a “factory” (at an unknown 
address) in Woodbury, NJ. During this time period both companies had the same officers. James E. 
Baum was president, Wadsworth Cresse was treasurer, and Stephen Robinson was Secretary. 

With few available records, it was impossible to find out much about these companies. However, I 
would speculate that these companies were in reality one organization that was operating under two 
different names for economic reasons. It is entirely possible that neither company produced any of the 
components that went into the US Training Rifle. They may have subcontracted all of the parts and 
merely assembled them in the Woodbury facility. To me this seems probable as they produced 10,000 
training rifles in approximately 125 days. If they had produced all of the parts, I feel that it would have 
required a prohibitively large facility and work force. There is no record of any such large manufacturing 
facility in the Woodbury area at that time. The first listing of the Wood-Art Machine Co. appears in 1917 
and the last in 1919. From this I must conclude that the Wood-Art Machine Co. was formed specifically 
to produce the US Training Rifle. 

The US Training Rifle was an accurate reproduction of the 1903 Springfield rifle, which was the 
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standard US military rifle of the period. It was not designed to fire but had the same weight and balance 
as the 1903 Springfield. The bolt was designed to operate in the normal manner. It was equipped with a 
bayonet lug that would mount a standard 1903 bayonet. The US Training Rifle Co. did not produce any 
bayonets or accessories for their training rifles. The top of the front receiver ring is stamped: 


US TRAINING RIFLE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


There are no serial numbers on any of the metal parts. Several specimens have 3/8” - 1/2” high block 
numbers stamped into the wood near the butt plate. They are not in a consistent location but they all are 
below the 10000 units that were produced. At this time I would speculate that they are a serial number. 



\ 



On July 2, 1917, Ralph Earle, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau of the United States Navy, contacted the 
US Training Rifle Co. concerning their advertisement which had just appeared in the Army and Navy 
Journal. There were discussions within the Navy departments concerning value of a non-firing training 
rifle but it was determined that, due to the shortage of amis, it was the only available option. On August 
22, 1917 the Wood-Art Machine Co. agreed to produce 10,000 training rifles for the US Navy at a cost of 
$6.10 each at their factory in Woodbury, NJ. At this time they estimated that they could start delivery on 
September 1, 1917. On September 19, 1917, the Bureau of Ordnance submitted a requisition to the 
Wood-Art Machine Co. for 10,000 Training Rifles. On October 25, 1917, Navy contract #32435, 
requisition 383, for 10,000 training rifles was let. The price per unit was increased to $6.15 due to the 
cost of shipping them to the Navy Yard in Brooklyn, New York. The first deliveries to the Navy Yard 
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were to start November 1, 1917. It appears that the contract was completed in March of 1918. The total 
cost of this contract was $61,500. 

In all probability the Navy sold off all of their serviceable training rifles as surplus following the war. 
With the availability of large quantities of surplus rifles, I doubt that there would have been much demand 
for non-firing training rifles. It is possible that the US Training Rifle Co. had a sufficient number of parts 
remaining after the completion of the Navy contract to assemble some additional training rifles and they 
probably continued to do so until the supply of parts was depleted. It seems likely that their entire 
production would have numbered less than 11,000 units. There are unmarked specimens of the US 
Training Rifle. It is probable that they were produced late in the production run or after the Navy contract 
had been completed. 

There are photographs of two US Training Rifles that have slightly different contours of the hand 
guard. The contour that has a raised section near the rear sight is shown in the earliest advertisement in 
1917. The hand guard that does not have this raised section is obviously a simplification and was 
probably later production. It is unknown when this change occurred. It seems likely that the majority of 
the training rifles would have had the simplified hand guard. Due to their scarcity it is impossible to 
make any accurate assessment. 

In its day, the US Training Rifle was the most sophisticated training rifle ever produced and is an 
excellent replica of the 1903 Springfield. 

The following advertisement appeared in the June 16 ,1917 issue of the Literary Digest. The text has 
been copied to make it more legible. 
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Hundreds of thousands of civilians who 
are patriotically drilling as home guards, 
reserves, etc., are not getting the full value 
of this training because they cannot get 
rifles of the official army Springfield type. 

The Government troops will need all the 


standard rifles can be manufactured 
in the next twelve months. 

For use of such organizations, therefore, 
one of the large makers of the wood¬ 
working machinery used by rifle manu¬ 
facturers is now r building the 


U.S. Training Rifle 

The upper illustration shows 

STANDARD U.S.A. SPRINGFIELD 

This is the official weapon of the 
U. S. Aimy. B ecause of the 
current needs of the government, 
it cannot be supplied except to 
regular units. 

The Lower Illustration Shows 

U.S. Training Rifle 

Note the exact resemblance to the 

official rifle. Is the same weight, 

size and balance. Bolt action, 

trigger pull, graduated sight stock 

and all other exterior parts work 

correctly the in of the standard Springfield. 


Price $6. Special prices to patriotic drilling 
Organizations, ordering in groups. 

Except that it cannot be loaded and fired, the 
U.S. Training Rifle is an exact reproduction of 
the Standard Army Springfield. 

It is absolutely accurate as to weight and 
balance, and all the working parts are the same 
as on a regular Springfield. 

Therefore, the man when training with it will 
know 7 how to handle the army rifle and drill properly. 

High army officials have given this training 
rifle their endorsement. 

It has already been adopted by many thou¬ 
sands of “reserves” 

By manufacturing in large quantities, it has 
been possible to keep the cost down to a minimum 
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;r.tef of aur«au. 


United Staton training Slflu Co., 
4 Z3 Stophaa SlrUtd Building 
philadnlphla, pa. 
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Stp 5 1917 *] 

J IS 033 


335£u/3-(V£L)-9/15 3rA Indorse: 

ItLP 


Tt os; 1 uriaa of Ordawoo, 

To: Tb* Chlof of B&val Operations. 

Subject; training rifles. 


1* Referred, 


„ /0631wir 

r 2 j- 

*** * 

M 4 _ 

t fc 

^ NAVY DEPARTMENT I “ 

r»e-4*/ 


wHttitvitm *tu *.j tin ' 1 * 

RECEIVED 

SEP l JS17 ' 


£. By utilizing rifleo obtained fro* the Naval 
Ullltla, those reserved for ships under construction, 
and these obtained from the 0. 3. Army, the Bureau has 
been able to issue about 16,000 Springfield rifles to 
training stations. These with a number of the older Zrag 
rifles, also issued to training stations, hero provided 
for about one-third to one-half of the complement at snob 
station, and have more than provided the nu&ber of Spring- 
field rifles suggested in paragraph 4 of the preceding in¬ 
dorsement of the Bureau of Xavlgatlon. The Springfield 
rifles so issued have used up all of the available supply 
except a email reserve held for commissioning shlpo, and 
in ease of a heavy denand for these rifles, aony of those 
issued will have to be called in. The Springfield rifle 
is exceedingly difficult to obtain, as the only asnnf&otor- 
ere are two Aruy Arsenals, and the Aray has such a small 
stock available that the new troops will have to be armed 
with a rifle of an Snglish type. 



.Is the Bureau considers that the stock of aprlng- 
fleld rifles should be carefully guarded to avoid unnecessary 
loss and breakage, still on interview with the commanding Of- 
'loer of one of the largest training stations, since the Bu¬ 
m’s 1st indorsement hereon was written, would lndlonte 

_,t training stations will not be satisfied with anything 

•lee than the regulation Springfield rifle. The proposed 
raining rifle oen be used for all drill purposes except 
ending the piece with dummy amsunltion or actual firing, 

..at the coat of 10,000 rlfleB would be (60,000.00, and the 
Bureau considers that this expenditure is hardly Justified. 

At the same time, an increased demand, due to Increasing the 
training stations, could hardly be tost under preeent circum¬ 
stances without rodeoing the number of rifles issued to the 
older stations. 


4. A dacloloa la requested as to whether this Buresu 
is to proceed with supplying * stock of the proposed training 
rifles for drill purposes. 

6. please return papers. 
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N<*". £ ^«rta«nt 

t'i fiee of chief of 

Caval Opera*, t one (UaTSHIAL) 

.1 r.rfiod to Bureau of SEP -ft ;';ll 

Navigation 

for aoasont and reeasraendat!or 

/X 


6th Indorsement. 


ff.&unT 


Pro&i Bureau of ^BVigutlcc. 

To: Chief of Haval Operation*. 


11 Septesber 1917. 


SL'=J2CT: Training rlflaa. 

1. The 3ureau la of tha opinion that requests from 
Training Stations and recro.it depots for rifles for drill 
purposes should to flllsd ss far as practicable. 

2. It is apparent that those requests can not be 
completely flllsd from the available atoel of Springflhlda 
and Xrsgs: heaoe the dofiolanoias should bo made up fro* 
othsr source*. The bureau la of tha opinion that tha 
training rifles are suitable for filling those deficiencies, 
and reoOBmndo that this be done if iractloable. 



hSJL 

18825 
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Wood-AkT’Maciiink Co. 



Strj Department. 
Bureau of Ordnance, 
TTaehlngton. D. C. 

Centlea*a; 


?33£8 |ia)-0 Subject:trainlag Rifles 
dtt:Mr. Ralph Earle,Chief of Suroau 


plying to your Inquiry of the Ed, and confirming 
our Engineer's fXr.J,J.Swen) understanding with Lieutenant- 
Comander Rowan, to whoa you vary kindly rafarrad tala on tala 
raoant visit to Washington, I an planned to edviae «a are 
no* completing a net 0f samples for your Department.which 
will be forwarded by express, chargee prepaid, at wtaiob 
time wa will arrange to eubslt a formal proposition on an 
order of tan thouaand (10,000) rifles as par your request* 


It Is not our purpose to furnleb acsbbarda or belts 
with this rifle, but*at explained by our Mr. Swan, they 
sr« provided with bayonet studs so tbat bayonet* can be 
furnished If desired* 


Thanking you for the inquiry, and assuring you of 
our desire to nerve you, we are 
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WOOD 1R» UCBIKZ GO,, 


t 

♦SO staphen - Girard Bull!lug 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*ag. as, 1917. 


Seoret&ry of the levy. 

Bureau of navigation, 
Vsahlagton, D. 0. 


stri¬ 
ve will undertake to furnish you 10,000 of oar 
0.8. training rifles, etiuiped with graduated sight, wob- 
aling. bayonet stud weights & end balanoed to oorrespend 
with the Springfield rifle, ae per sample exhibited to the 
Bureau of Ordnance, This rifle la nannf&otarod on a aoo- 
morolal basis for training purposes and would be aabjoot 
to Inspection suoh as la usual In coasnerolal practice, and 
the articles would be made end finished In a oommerotal and 
workmanlike manner. 

e 

She prloe to bo $6.00 enoh at our factory, Tood- 
bury, B. J., plus a ohargo of 10^ each for boring and cart¬ 
age . Ve will undertake to deliver you fifty of those rifles 
each working day beginning with September 1st, increasing the 
quantity to 100 per day beginning with September 18th, and 
200 per day beginning October 10th, subjeot to the usual Be¬ 
lays on acaount of flrea, strikes or other osuaes beyond oa r 
control. 


Respectfully, 
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Parris-Dunn Training Rifle 




Victory 1942 model 




Mark I Navy model 

Unfortunately, no Parris-Dunn production records still exist, so all of the information relating to them 
has been pieced together from other sources. An early employee by the name of Maurice O. Greimann 
wrote short article in 1984 concerning the Parris-Dunn Corp and his information has been invaluable. In 
1943 Mr. Greimann came to work for the Parris-Dunn Corp. as an electrical engineer. When the work 
shifted to making Training Rifles he became involved in their’ production and designed the firing 
mechanism for the first toy guns they later produced. 

The Parris-Dunn Corporation was founded by William G. Dunn and Cecil L Parris when they formed 
a business partnership in 1937. Each of these men brought unique contributions to this partnership. 
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Although Dunn had no formal technical training he, like many great inventors, could see the 
interrelationships that existed between different mechanical devices and could modify or combine them to 
solve problems. Parris had a background as sales manager for the Kari-Kleen company of Sioux City, 
Iowa and was a talented merchandiser. Initially Parris was the President of the corporation and Dunn the 
Vice-president but during the war years their positions reversed. 

William G. Dunn (1883-1968) ran a hardware business in Clarinda, Iowa in the early 1900's. In 1917 
he formed the Dunn Counterbalance Company operating out of the back of his hardware store. He 
eventually built a factory on South 15 th Street in Clarinda and the name was changed to the Dunn 
Manufacturing Co. He was a very talented inventor and eventually held patents for 75 different 
mechanical devices, many of which were related to the early automobile and aircraft industry. In 1934 he 
developed a wind driven generator that was designed for farm use. His primary invention was a device to 
control the speed of the propeller on this device. In 1936 he formed a partnership with Cecil Parris in 
order to better promote his generator business. In 1937 they sold 37,000 of these units. When WWII 
broke out in 1941 their wind generator business was declared nonessential and they were only allowed to 
make repair parts for the units already in use. There was a severe shortage of military firearms at the start 
of the war and they were approached by US Army Ordnance to produce a non-firing training rifle. Shortly 
after, the US Navy also expressed interest in this project but they wanted some slight modifications in 
their model. 

In July of 1942 the Army let contract 271 ORD for 35,000 training rifles of their pattern at a cost of 
$166,000. In August the Navy let contract NROS 10993 for 190,000 training rifles having their changes 
at a cost of S9G3,000. In October of 1942 the Army contract was completed and in November they 
finished the first Navy contract. In January of 1943 the Navy let contract NORD 808 for 110,000 
additional training rifles and in June that contract was completed. The total cost of the 300,000 rifles 
produced for the Navy was $1,384,000. The cost per rifle for the first contract was S4.75 and for the 
second contract $4.37. By the time of the second contract, Parris-Dunn could no longer get walnut wood 
for the stocks as all of it was going to arsenals that were making functional military rifles . They had to 
start using a cheaper grade of wood during the last contract which lowered the unit price. 

Prior to the start of the military contracts Parris-Dunn recognized that they did not have sufficient 
personnel to produce the required number of training rifles in a short period of time. They put together 
another organization called Parris-Dunn Associates to undertake this important project. I have a document 
that contains the following: “C.L. Parris, W.G. Dunn and H E. Davidson, Copartners, doing business as 
Parris-Dunn Associates”. At this time I have not been able to identify H.E. Davidson. They immediately 
expanded into all of the available building space in the area and hired more employees. This number grew 
to 250 during the peak of their production. They sub-contracted much of the work to 14 different 
businesses. The wooden stocks and sights were manufactured at their Clarinda plant and all of the 
assembly and finishing was also done there. They had that capacity to produce over 3000 training rifles a 
day. They became so efficient that the company voluntarily returned 5228,000 to the Government as 
excess on allowable profit. On July 23, 1943 Parris-Dunn Associates received the coveted Army-Navy 
“E” Production Award. 

After the completion of their military contracts they continue to produce 200,000 of a civilian model 
for drill corps, schools and ROTC programs. The civilian model was essentially the same as the military 
models but had different markings. 

In November of 1945 The Nave classified their training rifles as surplus and offered them for sale at 
$7.75. This price included a plastic bayonet and scabbard. Nothing is known concerning the disposition of 
the Army training rifles. 

The Parris-Dunn Training Rifle is not a very accurate replica of the 1903 Springfield Rifle. It has a 
similar profile but is thinner in cross section and 3 pounds lighter in weight. The receiver, bolt and trigger 
mechanism are simple and crude by comparison to the Springfield. It has the general feel and appearance 
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of a toy. It was reported that these training rifles were not very popular with soldiers and sailors that were 
required to use them during basic training. It must be noted that there were no other alternatives available 
at the time. 

The Army model was marked on the butt plate: 



The Navy contract rifles were marked on the butt plate: 



m aiming mi 

MARK 1 .1*8 N 
MAftRlS-DUNN COfiP 
(’.I ARINDA, lOVto 


The stock and the bolt mechanism are identical on both models and both models have two sling 
swivels and a stacking swivel. The following differences will help identify each model. 

The typical Army Model 

1. It has a simple trigger that does not move. 

2. It has a sheet metal trigger guard. 

3. It has either no middle barrel band or it has a painted black stripe to simulate this band. 

4. It has no bayonet lug. 

The typical Navy Model 

1. It has a movable trigger that makes an audible click when pulled. 

2. The trigger guard was made of cast iron. 

3. It has a metal middle barrel band. 

4. It has a bayonet lug on the metal front barrel band. 

Specimens with the Army butt plate marking have been found with some Navy model parts. This is 
probably due to the Army and Navy contracts overlapping. William Brophy indicates that there are 
unmarked specimens of these training rifles. An interesting fact appeared while I was examining a U.S. 
Training Rifle Co. Specimen. The rear sight on the Panis-Dunn Training Rifle is an exact copy of the rear 
sight on the U.S. Training Rifle which was produced in 1917. Because of the way they were mounted this 
cannot be chance or a case of interchanging parts at a later date. Maurice O. Greiman indicated that the 
rear sights were made in the Panis-Dunn plant in Clarinda. It would be interesting to know how Parris- 
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Dunn got the tooling to produce them or if they possibly produced the original sights for the U.S Training 
rifle Co. 

There is very little information relating to training rifle slings. The only verifiable information that I 
have located came from the Nordaway Valley Historical Museum in Clarinda, Iowa. They indicated that 
Panis-Dunn contracted with the Boyt Harness & Leather Goods Company to produce slings for the 
military contract training rifles. During WWII this firm was located in nearby Des Moines, Iowa. A sling 
on one of the training rifles in the Nordaway Museum is marked BOYT - 43. The 43 marking indicates 
the year 1943. Other training rifles are known carrying BOYT slings with 42, 43and 44 markings. 
Although it is not verified, it seems highly probable that Boyt was the only supplier of slings for the 
Panis-Dunn training rifles. Boyt also had military contracts to supply 1907 style rifle slings for functional 
rifles. The 1907 sling was the standard sling for the 1903 Springfield and the Ml Garand throughout 
WWII. The early 1907 slings had brass hardware through the early days of WWII. When brass was 
became scarce, sling hardware was made from steel that had a parkerized finish. 

There is a great variation in the slings that are currently found on Parris-Dunn Training Rifles. There 
were at least 30 different manufacturers of leather rifle slings during WWII. When the training rifles were 
sold a surplus following WWII, they were listed as having a bayonet but there is no mention of a sling. 
The military may have removed the slings as they would have been usable on other military rifles. In later 
years, the leather slings would have been more valuable than the training rifles and were probably 
removed by collectors and put on more valuable military rifles. 

At this time, WWII period slings in good condition are very expensive. I feel that the condition of the 
sling on a training rifle has more to do with the value of the training rifle than the marking the sling 
carries. If I had a choice, I would select a Boyt sling with a 42 or 43 date for a Parris - Dunn training rifle. 

For anyone looking for information relating to military rifle slings, I highly recommend the following 
website: The Rifle Sling Home Page 
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All of the Navy contract training rifles were supplied with a plastic bayonet and scabbard. One of the 
changes specified prior to the start of the first Navy contract was to attach a bayonet lug on the forward 
band. This probably indicates that no bayonet lug was planned on the Army model. However, there are 
known specimens of the Army model that have a bayonet lug. This may have something to do with the 
Army and Navy production overlapping and that it was more economical to use one style of front band. 
Early in WWII there was a critical shortage of steel; as little steel as possible was used in the manufacture 
of the training rifles and plastic was substituted for the blade of the bayonet. The bayonet was designed to 
fit the training rifle and they would not fit on any of the standard U.S. military arms. Pio-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Co. and Beckwith Manufacturing Co. each had military contracts to supply the plastic bayonets. 
Victoiy Plastics had a contract to produce scabbards for the bayonet. All of the bayonets are marked 
U.S.N Mk. I. on one face near the hilt and on the other side either B .M. or P.B.C. The scabbards are also 
marked U.S.N. Mk.I. The contract price of the bayonet varied but it ranged from $1.50 and 51.70 and the 
price of the scabbard was $0.75. 
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special direction and authorization from the naval inspector 
in charge. Modifications of contracts and orders can be 
made only by the Bureau of Supplies apd Accounts, or by 
the Bureau of Yards and Docks in connection with public 
works contracts, which is usually done upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the cognizant bureau. (See par. C-l, C-2, 
and C-S, covering the description of the different daises of 
contracts and orders.) 

(/) Retest *.—Not infrequently, retests of material will be 
requested by a manufacturer. The specifications generally 
permit a second test. Where the specifications are silent on 
the subject, the inspector may permit the retest if there is a 
probability of error or other good reason. In case of failure 
on first teet, the quality of the material should be considered 
under suspicion until it is proven beyond doubt that it will 
meet the specification requirements in every particular. As 
a general rule, retesting should not be permitted indiscrimi¬ 
nately as it defeats the purpose of inspection. In many 
casus if a sufficient number of retests were permitted, it is 
conceivable that the material by averaging all tests would 
moet the specification requirements; yet, depending qu its 
application, be worthless for use. Rejected material is the 
property of tho manufacturer and should not be mutilated 
unnecessarily iu exploring defects, such as in ferrous or 
mmferrous castings. 

(p) In any case where contractors have failed to follow 
the requirements of the plans and specifications, or where 
incorrect work, or work not up to the standard, is found, 
it will be rectified or reported to the inspector of naval ma¬ 
terial for his action. 

(A) All members of the inspection force shall cooperate 
with each other in general with regard to inspection of 
materials. 

D-6, NAVY INSPECTION STAMPS 

(a) Stamp*, stencils. car seal*, and branding hammer *.— 
A stock of Navy inspection stamps (rubber and steel), sten¬ 
cils, car seals, ami branding hammers os listed below is 
maintained by the Director, David W. Taylor Model Basin, 
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% Bureau of Ships, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
All requests shall be made direct to that activity by the 
inspectors of naval material: 

(1) The U. S. N. stamp UW for identification of material 
undergoing inspection as described later. 

(2) The anchor stamp as for identification of material 

which has undergone all the prescribed tests in the presence 
of an inspector and which has been accepted. 

(6) Forms and sizes. —Both the U. S. N. and the anchor 
designs are furnished in the following forms and sizes as 
per sketches on pages following section F. 

(1) Steel stamps in and %-inch sizes for 

stamping metals. 

(2) Brass stencils and 1-inch sizes for marking con¬ 
tainers on which steel stamps cannot be used. 

(3) Steel branding hammers for stamping lumber. 

(4) Rubber stamps in ^-inch U. S. N. and 1-inch anchor 
designs for stamping cartons, containers, paper, linen tags, 
etc. 

(5) Car seals for sealing covered freight carriers or indi¬ 
vidual packages. 

(e) uare of stamps. —Besides providing an authoritative 
means for proper identification of inspected materials by 
consignees, Navy inspection stamps are issued to inspectors 
for general use in protecting the Government’s interest in 
connection with the inspection of Government contract 
—. materials or those purchased by a Government contractor 

from subcontractors. In view of the definite information 
which their use represents, inspectors shall keep the stamps 
and stencils issued to them in their own possession at all 
times when in use and properly secured or safeguarded when 
not in use. They will not be"given or loaned to any unau¬ 
thorized person. Under the direct supervision of the inspec¬ 
tor, manufacturer’s employees may apply the stamps to the 
material, but, upon completion of stamping, must return 
them immediately to the inspector. Fraudulent use or in¬ 
tentional misuse of these stamps will be made the subject of 
disciplinary or other action, as the facts warrant in the case. 
At such times as he may direct, all issues of stamps will be 
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recorded and accounted for to the naval inspector in charge. 
Stamps and stencils worn beyond f urther serviceable use will 
be turned in to the naval inspector in charge for destruction 
and replacement. Upon separation from tne Naval Inspec¬ 
tion Service, inspectors will return to the naval inspector in 
charge all stamps and stencils and other Government 
property issued to him; the inspector of naval material will 
maintain a record of issues of inspection stamps and Govern¬ 
ment property to each individual. 

B-7. STAMPS ON ACCEPTED MATERIAL 

The U. S. N. stamp may or may not appear on accepted 
material, but its appearance on any material is not to be 
considered a substitute for the anchor stamp. AH material 
that has been accepted by an inspector shall bear on it the 
anchor stamp except as follows; 

(1) When material is otherwise satisfactory but cannot 
be accepted owing to delay in tests or chemical analyses, the 
inspector shall place the U. S. N. stamp on the material and 
will direct the manufacturer to hold such material pending 
the results of tests or analyses and, upon receipt of author¬ 
ization from the inspector, to ship same. In this case ship¬ 
ment should be made with the U. S. N. stamp only on the 
material. However, the inspector will not authorize ship¬ 
ment of the material unless tne placing of the anchor stamp 
will necessitate a special trip with resultant expense to the 
Government. When there is urgent need for the material 
at destination, it may be released^ for shipment, bearing the 
U. S. N. stamp, at the manufacturer’s risk when there is 
abnormal delay in obtaining chemical analyses if satisfac¬ 
tory in all other respects. 

(2) If material Bearing the TJ. S. N. stamp only is 
shipped, notation of such stamping will be made by the 
inspector upon the inspection report and the “Report of ma¬ 
terial shipped.” In such cases the consignee shall be noti¬ 
fied promptly, upon receipt, of the results of the chemical 
analysis. 

(3) Material inspected in accordance with paragraph C-t 
(h) will be stamped with the U. S. N. stamp at time of in¬ 
spection. If the inspector authorizes release of this mate- 

(323315 0-41-■# 
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Parris-Dunn Variant 




I recently discovered new data which I believe accurately identifies this little known variant of the 
Parris-Dunn Training Rifle. 

Prior to WWII the Parris-Dunn Corp. was making wind powered electrical generators for the rural 
market. In 1943 an electrical engineer by the name of Maurice O. Greimann was hired by the Parris-Dunn 
Corp. to assist in improving and maintaining generators that were already in service. At the time he was 
hired, the Parris-Dunn Corp. was completing their military contracts for training rifles. In 1984 Mr. 
Greimann wrote a short article, based on his personal observations of the production of the training rifles. 
In a newspaper article written by Elaine Armstrong in The Herald Journal - Wed. March 29, 1995, there is 
information relating to the production of training rifles by the Parris-Dunn Corp. It appears that some, if 
not all, of the information originally came from Mr. Greimann; ! s recollections. In the newspaper article it 
states, “After the completion of the Navy contract, Parris-Dunn had one other small contract with the 
Army for a special trainer rifle made so that it was the same weight as the Army's Ml 

From this information I feel certain that this Parris-Dunn Training Rifle variant is one of those late 
Army contract training rifles. These were undoubtedly produced in late 1943 or early 1944. 

This model is almost identical in appearance to the Navy model with the exception of the cocking 
knob. The new cocking knob Is shaped more like the 1903 Springfield cocking knob. The increase in 
weight was accomplished by adding a solid steel bolt body and a cast iron upper hand guard. This brought 
the weight up to nearly 8 pounds. The front portion of the upper hand guard was integral with the wooden 
forearm but they scored along the bottom edge to make it appear as though it was a separate part. 
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The butt plate has unique markings that are not found oil any other model. The PD 5 undoubtedly 
stands for Parris-Dunn and the 5 may stand for a fifth modification in the development process of this 
model. 
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Parris-Dunn Corp. - Civilian Drill Rifles 


Following the completion of tlieir military contracts for the Parris-Dunn Training Rifle in 1943, they 
continued making a similar model for the civilian market. In 1949, William Dunn retired and sold the 
company to Cecil Parris. Parris renamed the company the Parris Manufacturing Company and continued 
to produce toy guns and drill rifles in Clarinda until 1951. In 1952, he moved the company to Savannah, 
Tennessee. The company is still located in Savannah and continues to produce a variety of toys. 




The earliest information concerning the civilian production of Parris-Dunn Corp. drill rifles is a flier 
showing what they called the Victory Trainer. This came in a Standard and Deluxe model. The Standard 
model has a fixed wooden bolt, a simplified trigger and a raised wooden platform for a rear sight. It was 
the same size and shape as the Parris-Duim Training Rifle. The Deluxe model appears to be identical to 
their military contract Training Rifle. Both of these models have a metal butt plate marked: 






r 


In March of 1946 the Parris-Dunn Corp. celebrated the production of their 2 millionth gun. This 
number included (335,000) military contract training rifles, (200,000) similar civilian models, and 
(1,465,000) drill rifles and other assorted toy guns. Mr. Greiman indicates that they had production 
capabilities to produce over 3000 guns a day. 
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Parris-Dunn Transitional 




This rifle appears to be a transitional model that has features of the early bolt action Small-Fry 
Trainerifle toys and the later models having the traditional military bolt action. It is the same size and 
shape as the Army contract military model which was patterned after the 1903 Springfield. It has no butt 
plate or trigger guard and there is no evidence that it had any decal in the right so the butt stock. The 
middle and front barrel bands are painted on. The later full size toy rifles also had a black stripe painted 
on end of the stock to indicate a butt plate. 



It has a clicker trigger that is identical to the early bolt action Small-Fry Trainerifles. This type of 
trigger has never been found on any other Parris-Dimn full size bolt action rifle. 
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The barrel is made of wood and has the typical front blade sight that was used on all of the Parris - 
Duiiii Trainerifles. The rear sight is the same as those found oil the military models. 

I would guess that this model was made about 1944-45 and probably very few of them still exist. By 
1946 all of the full size bolt action toy Trainerifles had a trigger guard and a different shaped trigger. This 
is certainly an interesting variation of the Parris-Dunn full size bolt action toy line. 


Parris-Dunn Training Rifle 
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Minor Variations 


The following information in this section relates to minor variations that have surfaced. Most of these 
are related to full size training rifles that were either sold on the civilian or toy market. These probably 
occurred just before the Parris Mfg. Co. was formed in 1949. Most of these variations probably resulted 
from the need to use up their remaining parts. All of these variations have appeared on more than one 
specimen. This has eliminated any one of a kind “after market" tinkering by the consumer. On the market, 
there are literally dozens of military contract rifles that have been modified as perceived up grades. 
Usually they have decreased the value of the rifle rather than being an improvement. 

Parris-Dunii Victory Trainer variant 



Two of these rifles have surfaced that appear to be identical. They are the same size and shape as the 
Victory Trainer 1942 Army model. They are typical of this model with two exceptions. The fixed trigger 
appears to be made from a slightly bent nail. The trigger guard is made of sheet metal and is attached with 
nails. The Victory Trainer 1942 model has a stamped sheet metal fixed trigger and a sheet metal trigger 
guard that is mounted with screws. The Victory model has a metal butt plate that is marked VICTORY 
TRAINER 1942 P. D. CO. One of the variants has no metal butt plate and the other has a metal butt plate 
with the following markings. The markings may mean that it was a civilian model of the Victory Trainer. 
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The rear sight is the typical raised wooden platform in front of the receiver. This feature establishes 
the fact that this is a Victory Trainer model stock. The front sight and wooden barrel clearly identifies 
them with Parris-Dunn and that they were produced between 1942 and 1949. 

It is uncertain why the rifles were produced with these variations. Parris-Dunn. may have been using 
up remaining military parts for commercial sales. It seems likely that these were produced just before the 
company name was changed to the Parris Mfg. Co. in late 1949. 

They certainly were designed to be drill rifles and not toys. 

Late Army Contract Training Rifle 




This rifle is unusual in that it has a Parris-Dunn TraineRifle decal on the butt stock. It is identical in 
every way to the last Army contract rifle. It must be assumed that this specimen was part of an over run 
and that they were marked with a decal for sale on the toy market. They would have been a poor choice as 
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toys as they were the same weight as the 1903 Springfield service rifle. 
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Parris Mfg. Co* M-30 TraineRifle 




This toy bolt action training rifle was made by the Parris Mfg. Co, It was part of a line of toy rifles 
that they produced after the company moved from Clarinda, Iowa to Savannah, Tenn. 



It was the largest in the line and was probably developed primarily for use by the Kadets of America 
drill teams. It has many of the same characteristics of the earlier Parris-Dunn TraineRifle. The following 
illustration shows their similarity. 
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There is a significant difference in the weight and quality of the materials. The stock is made of pine 
and stained to look like walnut. The front and middle bands are painted black on the wood surface and 
there is no recess in the top of the front band. There is no metal butt plate. The face and a strip around the 
butt are painted black. The barrel is a thin metal tube also painted black. The trigger assembly and trigger 
guard are made of thin sheet metal. The trigger makes a clicking sound when pulled. This is accomplished 
by snapping a lever over a thin wooden strip. The stacking and sling swivels are very similar to those on 
the original military training rifles. 

This model was designed to carry a rubber bayonet and has a thin metal strip attached to the 
underside of the barrel to hold the bayonet in place. 



One unusual detail is the adjustable rear sight, This sight appears to be identical in material and 
workmanship to those used on the military contract training rifles. I am certain that every attempt was 
made to reduce the production costs of these TraineRifles. Most of the TraineRifle production had a decal 
on the side of the stock. Even when a decal was not applied or has worn off, they are easily identified as 
being very different from those produced by Pams-Dunn. They were produced from 1955-56 until at least 
1970. The current M-30 model that they produce is a much simplified and a slightly shorter version but it 
retains the familiar bolt action. 
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Parris-Dunn Corp. and Parris Mfg. Co. - Toy Drill Rifles 
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Parris-Dunn Corp. - Toy Drill Rifles 


Production records no long exist for either of these companies, so it has been necessary to piece 
together a chronology using existing specimens, old catalogs and related historical data. I am indebted to 
Elaine Christiansen at the Nordaway Valley Historical Museum and Tara Winner at the Strong National 
Museum of Play for then assistance on this topic. Without their help it would not have been possible to 
locate much of the data. Although I have been researching this topic for several years, it must be 
recognized that much of this study is based on my opinion and probability rather than hard data. 

In 1937 William Dunn and Cecil Pams formed a partnership called the Parris-Dunn Corp. William 
Dunn was an inventor and patented several items related to automobiles and aircraft. When the 
partnership was formed the company was making wind powered electric generators for farm use. Cecil 
Panis had a background in sales management and was the driving force in developing a market for the toy 
rifles that they produced after WWII. Following the completion of their military contracts for training 
rifles in 1943, an electrical engineer by the name of Maurice O, Greimann was employed by the Parris- 
Dunn Corp. to upgrade and maintain existing electric generators. Shortly after his arrival he became 
involved in the design and development of the firing mechanism for the first toy gun that they produced. 
In 1984 Mr. Greimann wrote a short history of the Parris-Dunn Corp. relating to the production of their 
military training rifles. His work has been invaluable in providing a first person account of that era. 

We know from Mr. Greimann 5 s account that their first toy rifle was a lever action cork shooter that 
was 31” long and patterned after a cavalry carbine. There are illustrations of these early toy cork shooters 
in an undated Manual of Arms brochure. This brochure carries the Parris Mfg. Co. name and the Clarinda, 
Iowa address, which means that it was published sometime between 1949 and 1952 at which time the 
company moved to Savannah, Tenn. This brochure is the earliest Parris -Dunn toy document that has 
been located to date. If shows illustrations of their line of toys and identifies the names and model 
numbers of the toys. 



Six of the eight toy rifles are lever action cork shooters. They are basically identical with the 
exception of their length and the fact that three of them are offered with a web sling. It is highly probable 
that they were all being produced at the same time, although they have sequential model numbers for 
identification purposes. The only bolt action model illustrated was the No. 5-A CLICKER 
TRAINERIFLE. 
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NO. 5-A—CLICKER TRA1NSR1FLS 

This was the first bolt action toy model produced and the action was significantly different from the 
Parris-Dunn military training rifle action. It was only 23 1/2 inches long. The bolt was made entirely of 
wood and it was encased in a thin sheet metal action. The trigger snapped over a thin strip of hard wood 
to produce the clicking sound. This model did not shoot corks. The barrel w T as made of wood and the gun 
had no sights. All of the early production toy rifles were generally identified as PL A GUNS and carried a 
decal that identified them as such. The PLA-GUN decal appears to have only been used for a short period 
of time and they then standardized on the TRAINERIFLE name and decal. Initially, only those models 
that had a sling were called TrainerifLes. By the late 1940s the Trainerifle decal was used on all of then- 
models . 



All of the toy rifles that were 22- 23” long were also identified as “SMALL-FRY” models. It appears 
that there were originally three different lengths of the first bolt action model. These were all produced 
between 1946 and 1949. The model numbers were No. 5-A (23 1/2”), No. M-20 (27”) and the No. M-22 
(35”). There were some minor differences in these dimensions during different production runs. These 
models apparently were discontinued about 1955 as they do not appear in a 1956 Parris Mfg. Co. catalog. 
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M-20 Small Fry Tramerifle 



The Model No. M-22 TRAINERIFLE has the same bolt action as the Model 5-A but is 35 1/2 
inches long and has a full stock much like the military rifles. This model was introduced sometime 
between 1947 and 1949 and it was produced by the Parris Mfg. Co. through 1954. It can carry either the 
Parris-Dunn or Parris Mfg. Co. name and Clarinda, Iowa address on the decal. It also can carry the Parris 
Mfg. Co. name and the Savannah, Tennessee address. It retained the same clicker trigger and had no 
trigger guard. It had a fake wooden cartridge oil the bolt face that was exposed when the bolt was opened. 
It appears that the early bolt action models were the first to have this feature. This feature appears on 
some later models. The M-22 had a web sling like all of the other TrainerifLe models. 
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Parris-Dunn Early M-22 





This appears to be a very early model due to the fact that the action is made entirely out of 
wood. It has a clicker trigger and no trigger guard and has the traditional Parris-Dunn front sight 
configuration. There is evidence of a decal but it is beyond recognition. It is evident that the 
wooden action did not withstand much use. I would guess that this was produced during the late 
1940’s prior to the time that steel became more available. It probably was produced in very small 
quantities. This is another in the line of odd variations of the early Parris - Dmm toy rifles. 
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Parris-Dunn M-22 action 




During the same time period, Parris-Dunn also produced a model No. M-23 Trainerifle which was 
35long and was based on the full size bolt action that was used on the military models. This model did 
not have a fake cartridge on the bolt face. Like all of the clicker models it had a wooden barrel and did not 
fire corks. It appears that this was the first toy model to use the full size bolt action that had been used on 
the military training rifles. 



It should also be noted that during the same time period they were producing a full size training rifle 
that carried the Parris-Dunn toy decal. Even though it carried the toy Trainerifle decal, this model was 
never listed in their toy catalogs. 
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Parris-Dunn TraineRifle 



This specimen is the only Parris-Dunn marked toy TraineRifle that I have located that is the same 
general size and shape as the military models. It appears to be a composite of features taken from both of 
the military models. It has traces of the original Parris-Dunn decal remaining on the right side of the 
stock. 



The stock has the identical profile and thickness of the Victory 1942 Army model. The radius of the 
curved surfaces on the top and bottom of the stock is slightly greater than the Army model and is more 
similar to the Navy model. This tends to make the sides of the stock to look more flat. The finger groove 
on the fore arm is 7 1/2” long as compared to 6 1/2” on the military models. The front and middle bands 
are painted on the stock, the barrel is made of wood and there is no bayonet lug which are all features 
found on the Army model. The wooden barrel on the TraineRifle is 3 5/8” long as compared to a 3 1/4” 
length on the military models. The swivels, receiver and bolt are identical to the military models. The 
trigger, trigger guard and adjustable rear sight are identical in appearance and function to the Navy model. 
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The butt plate is the same size and shape as the Navy model but has different markings. 



MADE IN tfSA 
PARRISDUNN C&ftP- 
CIARIN0A.I0WA 



This marking is also found oil the Standard and Deluxe models of the Victory Trainer which were 
made for civilian drill groups following the completion of the military contracts in 1943. 

I would guess that this TraineRifle was produced between 1945 and 1948. It appears that Parris-Dunn 
was attempting to use up the parts that were remaining from their military contracts and decided to add a 
full size TraineRifle to their' toy line. It is interesting to note that this size TraineRifle never appears in any 
of the Parris-Dunn advertising but surfaces for the first time in the Parris Mfg. Co. advertising in 1956. 
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Official Kadet Trainerifles 




M-30 SK. 

DRILL. TEAM RIFLE 

Full size replica of the Army Springfield '03 
Rifle Wood stock, nickel plated parts, metal butt plate* 
a eking swivel* real army rifle rear sight. New army web sling 
with hardware, detachable rubber bayonet and Kadet Handbook, 43 inches 
long; 471/2 inches with bayonet. $5,118 ppd. 

NOTE:—Above items available with wUiite stock. Add 15c per gun. 


For a period of time in the 1960's the Parris Mfg. Co. produced a line of Official Trainerifles as well 
as their standard Trainerifles. This line included the K-21, K-23, M-K, and the M-30 model. All of these 
models had nickle plated metal parts, a better quality sling and their detachable rubber bayonet. The full 
size model M-30 also had a nickle plated Ml Carbine rear sight. This was the only model to ever have an 
adjustable rear peep sight. It is unknown how many of these models were actually produced but they are 
much less common than the standard models. 
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Parris Mfg. Co. - Toy Drill Rifles 

Ill 1952 Cecil Partis moved the company to Savannah, Tennessee. From this point on all of the 
Trainerifle decals carried the Parris Mfg. Co. name and the Savannah, Temi. address. In 1953 he started 
organization called The Kadets of America. It started as a boys organization but later accepted girls as 
well. Its purpose was to promote self-discipline and leadership through the use of rifle drill. The Kadets 
were encouraged to form drill units and participate in parades and other civic functions. This was an 
obvious attempt to sell drill rifles, related uniforms and accessories. That being said, I believe that Mr. 
Parris had a sincere interest in developing appropriate behavior in young people. The Kadets of America 
organization stopped functioning in 1970. 

After establishing his manufacturing facility in Savannah, Mr. Parris started developing a line of 
Kadet products. By the late 1950's he was selling four different size bolt action Trainerifles that were 
based on the full size action that had been used on the military contract rifles made by Parris-Dunn. All of 
these rifles were non-firing and carried the prefix letter K identifying that it was an official Kadet model. 
They also produced a standard line of the same rifles that used the prefix letter M that presumably 
identified it as a Military model. 



K-21-D — KADET TRAINERIFLE 


A real authentic training rifle for boys and girls A to 8 years of age. 
Real operating bolt action with dummy bullet. Removable rubber bayo¬ 
net. Adjustable sling and clicker trigger. Wood stock has walnut finish. 
Nickel plated parts. 30 inches long. Price $2.98 ppd. 



THE OFFICIAL KADET TRAINERIFLE 

The rifle used by Kadet Show Troops ill over the world. Walnut finish 
wood stock and nickel plated metal parts. Operating bolt action. Clicker 
trigger and removable rubber bayonet. Rifle has stacking swivel metal 
butt plate and adjustable web sling. 33 inches long. Price S3.9S ppd 



M-K — TRAINERIFLE 

A larger training rifle for the older boy and girl Measures 39 inches 
in length, Operating bolt action, clicker trigger and adjustable sling. 
Walnut finish wood stock and nickel plated parts. Stacking swivel and 
metal butt plate. Price $4.99 ppd 



M-30 — 

SENIOR DRILL TEAM RIFLE 

A full size reproduction of the army 1903 Springfield Rifle. 43 inches 
long. Complete with adjustable rear sight and used army leather sling. 
Ideal for color guards, bands and Senior drill teams. Price $5,99 ppd 
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The Kadet models had nickel-plated metal parts and the standard models had blued metal parts. All of 
these Trainerifles had a bayonet lug and could mount a short rubber bayonet. Some, but not all, of these 
models had a metal butt plate. Those that did carried the company name and address impressed into the 
surface of the butt plate. These models had an all metal clicker trigger mechanism. The most prominent 
change in their appearance was the use of a tubular steel barrel on all of the models. This barrel had a 
rounded sheet metal front sight. All of the toy guns that were produced by the Parris-Dunn Corp. that had 
a clicker trigger mechanism had a wooden barrel and curved front sight. Examining the barrel and front 
sight is the easiest way to determine the maker on unmarked specimens. It should be noted that there are 
many unmarked toy drill rifles that were produced by the Parris Mfg. Co. Some of these do not appear to 
have ever been marked and others have had the decal removed at a later date. 




About 1954 they added a Kadets of America logo to the decal. 



The M-30 full size model came with an adjustable rear sight that was nearly identical with the sight 
supplied on the Parris-Dunn military models. Some of the smaller models had no rear sight or a veiy 
simple tab turned up on the front of the receiver. 
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These four models were produced until the Kadets of America organization stopped functioning in 
1970. At this time, it appears that they went to a less expensive bayonet lug that was a thin strip of metal 
pressed into the end of the fore arm. It is unknown how long they continued to produce the rubber 
bayonets. It seems probable that it was about the time of the Vietnam war, as war toys became less 
popular during this era. They may also have discontinued one or more of the models at this time. A new 
design for the M-3G rifle was adopted at some point that was a combination of features of the M-K and 
the older M-30. This new model was about 39 inches in length and somewhat simplified in detail. This 
model has remained in production to this date. 
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This photograph is of a 1968 coed Penn State Pershing Rifles Drill Team. They are carrying Parris 
Mfg. Co. drill rifles. 
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Ill the late 1950's they also produced a model M-l 1 Trainerifle that fired corks. This was 33” long and 
had the same appearance as the K-23. I have never seen a specimen of this model and have no 
information relating to how long it may have been produced. 




A cork shooting 
version of the official 
Kadet training rifle. Strong 
mechanism shoots corks hard and 
straight, yet rifle looks like the official 
K-23 Kadet rifle. Set comes complete with 
target and corks. 33 inches in length, 

Price 55,50 ppd 


Over the years Parris Mfg. Co. has produced proprietary model drill rifles for different companies. 
These models may have different markings and be slightly different in size. However, they all have the 
same bolt action design that is easily identifiable. 

In various sources there has been production figures published. I believe that most of them to be an 
exaggeration. Some of them show that between 1941 and 1946 the Parris-Dunn Corp, produced 2 million 
rifles. I have found no data to date that supports this figure. Even assuming that they worked 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year for five years, this results in a very high daily output. Since there are no longer any 
production figures for either Parris-Dunn or the Parris Mfg. Co., I doubt that tills will ever be resolved. 
There is no question that there was a high demand for their toy rifles after the war and that they were 
produced great quantity. The military contract figures are well documented and can be found in another 
section of this study. These figures are also much lower than many of the published figures. 


Victory TrainerRifle 
Manual of Arms 


I am indebted to Christopher Smith for the following information. He allowed me to copy an original 
brochure that was produced by the Parris-Dunn Associates in Clarinda, Iowa. This is interesting in that it 
provides information relating to the production of the civilian Victory Trainer from 1943-49. 
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FULL SIZED TRAINING RIFLES 

PATTERNED FROM THE U. S. ARMT 1903 
SPRINGFIELD 

Especially Designed fot B*ys Between S and 1® Yean of Ago 


HO 1 * DELUXE—Has genuine Bolt Action, new regulation 
Leather Sling, strong rugged Blued Metal Coos rr action. 1m- 
possEbta to detect this Gun from actual Springfield Army Rifle 
from a short distance. 

MO, 2 - SUPER—Has Balance, genuine Bolt and Trigger 
Action, regulation Leather Sting, graduated Rear Sight Leaf for 
TfionguFatkm, Wit) do everything but shoot. 

Especially desirable for MilitEry Training Schools. Civilian 
Heme Guard, Drill Teams. R. 0, T, C, Color Guard, Home Deco¬ 
ration,. etc. Manual of Arms furnished with each gun. 

Hundreds of thousands of our Trainer Rifles are being used 
for basic training at Naval Bases throughout the United States. 

Adi your supplier for further information, or writ# to 
Pjrfii-Dunn Associates. Clarinet*, lewd. 


William Dunn and Cecil Parris formed a partnership in 1937 called the Parris-Dunn Corporation. 
William Dunn Retired in 1949 and sold his half of the partnership to Cecil Parris. Following this date the 
company was called the Panis Manufacturing. Co. Parris continued to operate in Clarinda, Iowa from 
1949-1952, In 1952 Panis moved the company to Savannah, Tennessee. 

At the start of their military contracts for training rifles in 1941, Parris-Dunn recognized that they did 
not haves sufficient staff to produce the number of training rifles in the time required. They put together 
an organization “doing business as” Parris-Dunn Associates, which was made up of several business men 
from the area. They combined their resources and facilities as well as hiring 14 subcontractors by the time 
they started production. The Army - Navy E award that they received from the government was in the 
name of Parris-Dunn Associates. 

It is uncertain exactly when the Parris-Dunn Associates stopped doing business but it probably was at 
the end of the war in 1945. From the completion of the military contracts in 1943 through 1945 they 
continued to produce training rifles for civilian use. 

This new brochure indicates that there were two full size models manufactured by the Parris-Dunn 
Associates, Clarinda, Iowa. These models are described as Deluxe and Super, both of which have a 
functional bolt action. This brochure is undated, but the company name would imply that it was produced 
some time between 1943 and 1945. Dining this period they would have had access to parts over runs from 
their military contracts. This would have resulted in both models being very similar to the military 
contract training rifles. 

It should be noted that this is probably the earliest use of the TraineRifle logo. However, it does not 
appear that this logo was used oil all of the Victory Trainers. 

There is an undated advertisement for the Victory Trainer that bears the name Parris-Dunn 



Manual 
of Arms 

For the 

VICTORY 

VLMLS 






MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
PARRIS-DUNN ASSOCIATES 
CLARINDA. IOWA 

WorldS L-argest Producers of Victory TraioeRifles for Army, Navy, 
Military Schools, Legion Victory Corps Program, and Colleges. 
Al| turning rifles designed in cooperation with the Army and Navy 
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Corporation, Clarinda Iowa. This ad shows two models of the Victory Trainer. The Standard Model was 
simplified and had a non-functional wooden bolt action. The deluxe Model was very much like the 
military models with a functional bolt. In all probability these were produced between 1945 and 1949. 

MODEL 1861 PARADE MUSKET 




Very little is known about this musket. My comments are speculation but are based oil several 
observations. I suspect that they were produced by the Parris Manufacturing Co. in Tennessee in the 
1960 ? s. It has the same dimensions as the 1861 Springfield musket. The lock plate, hammer and trigger 
guard are made of cast iron using original Springfield parts for patterns. The barrel is a thin sheet metal 
tube that is attached to a short cast iron breech section. It has no sights. The barrel bands are also made 
from strips of thin sheet metal. The lock plate and trigger guard are attached to the stock using Philips 
head screws. The stock is made from coarse grain southern pine and stained dark. The stock thickness and 
profile closely match the Springfield stock. A short wooden ramrod is attached to the forearm of the stock 
and is not movable. The hammer and trigger are movable and can be cocked and released in the normal 
manner. It would be possible to fire paper caps when the hammer strikes the bolster. However, I doubt 
that this was a design feature or a useful practice. The gun has no markings of any kind. 

There are several things to suggest that it was produced by the Parris Manufacturing Co. The stock is 
made for the same type of wood as their toy gun line. The Philips head screws are a similar size to the 
ones used on their toy rifle line. The tubular sheet metal barrel is similar to barrels in their toy line. The 
sling swivels are full size and the front sling swivel is identical to those used on their bolt action toy line. 
They probably came with a tan carrying strap similar to their bolt action guns. There is no metal butt plate 
but a simulated butt plate is painted on with black paint. This is similar to the bolt action toy guns that 
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they produced. 

It seems probable that these muskets were produced in 1961 on the Centennial of the start of the Civil 
War. I suspect that there would have been a demand for replica muskets for parade use at that time. They 
seem to be rather scarce as I have only seen one or two of these in recent years. I have no idea of the 
quantity produced or the selling price of these Parade muskets. The only thing that I am certain of is that 
they were not produced for sale as toys, as they are too large for that use. 
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Rubber Bayonets 




Trmneriflc Rubber Bayonet 



I have spent considerable time and have made many contacts in the toy field and have found no 
definitive information relating to the production of the rubber bayonets that were used on the Parris Mfg. 
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Co TraineRifle and Daisy Sport Trainer. Neither company produced the rubber bayonets and, at this time, 
have no record of who produced them. 

The Daisy Sport Trainer Model 634 was produced from 1966 through 1969 and all of this production 
had a bayonet lug on the fore arm. In a Parris Mfg. Co. catalog dated 1954, it shows a rubber bayonet and 
indicates that it's “A Real Hit! For ? 54”. From this I would assume that 1954 was the first year that the 
rubber bayonet was available. It also indicates that this rubber bayonet could be used with three different 
lever action TraineRifles. A 1960 advertisement clearly shows these and several other models with a 
rubber bayonet mounted on the barrel. It is unknown when Parris stopped providing a bayonet. It seems 
most likely that it would have been around the time of the Vietnam war. 

During the 1960 p s most of the companies that had been producing rubber toys had converted to the 
use of vinyl materials rather than rubber. This presents a problem as the bayonets are clearly made of 
rubber and this material is identified in some of the advertisements. There were several companies that 
had produced rubber toys prior to WWII that stopped producing any toys by the early 1950’s. 

It appears that the Auburn Rubber Co. which was located in Auburn, Indiana Is the only company that 
continued producing rubber toys into the time period in question. It is known that they produced toy 
rubber knives but there is no record that they produced any rubber bayonets. Unfortunately, there are no 
identifying marks on either the Parris or Daisy rubber bayonets. The Auburn Rubber Co. began utilizing 
vinyl material about 1954 and by 1957 was primarily using this material for their toy production. 
Although this would have been very late in their production of rubber toys, I believe that there is a high 
degree of probability that both of these bayonets were produced by the Auburn Rubber Co. 

It is hoped that additional information or advertisements will be discovered that will confirm this 
suspicion. 
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Parris Mfg. Co. Manual 


This guide was located oil the internet. Like most of the PMC documents it is undated. The section 
showing the PMC TraineRifles is interesting. The SMALL- FRY, JUNIOR and M-22 models are shown 
with no trigger guard and the early simplified action. From this I would conclude that this document was 
published shortly after the move to Tennessee in 1952. By the late 1950's, all of the smaller models had 
the standard action and the improved trigger assembly. 
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Kadets of America 


The Kadets of America was a paramilitary youth organization that was founded in the spring of 1953 
by Cecil Lewis Parris (1898 - 1973). Mr. Parris was the president of the Parris Manufacturing Co. that 
was located in Savannah, Tennessee. He was the acting National Director of the Kadets of America from 
1953-1970. The organization appears to have stopped functioning some time in 1970. This may have been 
due in part to the negative public reaction to the Vietnam War. 

Cecil Parris was an interesting and innovative man. In the early 1930's he was the sales manager for 
the Kari-Kleen Co. which was located in Sioux City, Iowa. In 1937 he went into partnership with William 
G. Dunn who ran the Dunn Manufacturing Co. in Clarinda, Iowa. At this time Dunn was producing wind 
driven electrical generators for the rural farm market. The new partnership was called the Parris-Dunn 
Corporation with Cecil Parris as President and William Dunn as Vice-president. It is apparent that 
William Dunn was in charge of product development and production, while Cecil Parris operated the 
business aspects of the company. With the onset of WWII, the electrical generator business had to be put 
on hold due to the restriction of critical war materials. In 1942 the Parris-Dunn Corp. got contracts to 
product a 11011 -firing training rifle for the US Army and Navy. Following the completion of their military 
contracts, they started producing a line of toy rifles for the civilian market. I 11 1949 William Dunn decided 
to retire and he sold the business to Cecil Parris. The new firm was called the Parris Manufacturing Co. I 11 
1952 Parris moved the company from Clarinda, Iowa to Savannah, Tennessee where he continued to 
produce toy guns. You may review the variety of bolt action drill rifles that Parris-Dunn and the Parris 
Mfg. Co. produced in another section of this study. 

Cecil Parris had always been the driving force behind the toy business and was a creative 
merchandiser. I 11 the late 1940’s he was responsible for getting major retail stores to cany their line of the 
toy guns. I 11 the spring of 1953 he got the backing of the local Lions Club to form a civic organization of 
elementary school age boys which he called the Kadets of America. Soon after they were established, 
girls were encouraged to participate as well. The Kadets were primarily drill teams that were encouraged 
to participate in parades and civic celebrations. 

While this could be viewed as a way to sell more toy rifles, it is apparent that he had a sincere interest 
in promoting patriotism and civic responsibility in the youth of America. Over the years he was a 
significant supporter of many important civic projects in the Savannah area and was a highly respected 
citizen. He was recognized as one of fourteen "Important Park Friends” of the Shiloh National Military 
Park. This list included prominent political and business leaders from the area. Another significant 
recognition was bestowed upon him when the Harden County School District named an elementary 
school in his honor. He was an ardent fisherman and was responsible for getting the term "Catfish Capital 
of the World” added to the postmark used to cancel mail at the Savannah Post Office. He was also 
responsible for starting several “world championship” fishing tournaments in the Savannah area. 

It appears that the Kadets of America had a bi-monthly newsletter during the early years of their 
operation. A copy of the cover of the June-July 1958 Kadet News is shown below. Unfortunately the 
contents of the newsletter have been lost. 

It appears that all of the toy rifles that were produced by the Parris Mfg. Co. between 1953 and 1970 
carried a decal with the Kadets of America logo. Following 1970 the Kadet marking on the decal was 
eliminated and in some cases the entire decal was eliminated from their- toy guns. 

The pages that follow are copies taken from Kadets of America handbooks that were published in 
1960. Reading from these original sources will provide an insight into the purposes and approach Cecil 
Parris used in forming the Kadets of America. 
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A LETTER TO YOU 

from 

C. L PARRIS, 

Natiomt Director , 
Xdf/plt of America 




TTvi 1 Kadolv a f America i* irn Atomic Aft program designed for 
boys and girls of grammar school ugc li is .1 prugium Hint I know 
yon wall |jke r 


As pnrt of the Kiulds, you will haw an opportunity to take part 
in parades and other local cvcrNs as well as in vital tons It) march in 
parades in other cities and towns drill ,U lootba.ll games and other 
events. You'll feci proud when you match down ihe street, or when 
you arc performing art tele vision Ihu, fmrsl important of ah. you'll 
learn leadership, discipline, neatness, courtesy, and other very' valuable 
Ir.nt.s, llh 1 1 ami in' you rcccm ,, .1 Kutkl Will tv equal to thal which 

yiHi would receive in a regular military school , . the type of training 
that has helped our country's greatest leaders, and the type of training 
that will help you hecotw a slates man, an ambassador. or a career 
military officer 

You might He Interested in llw: story of one of the original Savannah 
Kadet*, Jimmy Freeman. Kadet Freeman rose to the rank of Kadc; 
■Captain with the Savannah Klideis, then unlcred fumed Columbia 
Military Academy at Columbia, Term. With the advantage of his 
Kadet training, he became one of Columbia's outstanding cadets and 
graduated with the highest honors ever given a cadet by the Academy, 
ft he enter* the armed service, he will earn more money. 


So, read this book carefully- Learn how Bob Duncan went about 
.starting hi* own Kadet unit. You and your friends can do the same 
thing! 

For and in the interest of youth, I remain. 


Sineereiv yours, 

r. L, PARRIS. Director 

QCFYSIOHT IW 
Kipi r s ttirEEhiMicarni 
$avamuch HwdHd 



HISTORY OF THE KADETS OF 
AMERICA 
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* * * ATTEND KAOET OFFICERS) SCHOOL THIS YEAR * * * 



ATPMt trio* rot nvninvi 



While at the Sc4v»l, K=> 4 rU *rc thfati afinirtr OppwlftaflRirj for ITCTOa- 
ltam.il ■diviUH «# many di|Jrrr.iit fcinrfi Every Kjwlfl j« la tight to irwtm WWi 
to pl*f goif on# of th# TTmat popular «pc*1a fcti th# fntJlt.Ulr luday an 
i b-p Schfjol'f (twrii piir TIHTW Thtiifr ttr Uvw |UM dft thu trtiaol 

gnvunda aim Kartell urn tikf« on a fSahinf Utp rvtfT FrUMy fcWttfn* to 

L«tcu lUh for the rruu> ik™ ™aL 



tifh Kadct ii aUo glviit i chine* to *<*A with 1ft# tt) Shetland pent** 

in I he tpeetal Kadrt Kuvairy Til# Ka» airy U «ptcwvUy Gained for 

Shu* Tronv rniwJt and iiinulat#* th# colorful and #Kritiaf maiwruvnrt Uw 

■tld-tim# U- R Cavutty. 

Qmc of 1h# main tdviin^n iif th# Ks-lal (Mflftri RelumL I# lh*l it jiru* 
vale* Unit Commanded and IfKiQHn »i.th I ft# brt»t pviijln WJ cd Uulnthg 
Art cnlLr* $htiw Trwro quickly Within a wwV*i Unw *1 Shf Sthwl Had®** 
ran b# Uuaht mcir# than a dOMB n*W mUtifH'a. uwstt of ttahirh *r# cafKUHly 
worked out (dr th# School 

Jlehdil curt* afu ttt p#r Kaifrl pep W«* ami regular KaiM IxuIrUCtom 

may »Jmi aiirrat fur Ihi# Th# |i3 wo#klj f« wvari ttuUm. mu 

and board and Ihtattrtftw whLIr lbet K*d*t la #1 Ejw Schutf, hut 4— M IB- 
etuiv# tnnaptuULon tu «wl fJrflOl thr arhoui FTlEl—nhc W#*k in C*#h* 
g Officer anvmpanyliig It VEwteti or m«d, 


Thft School u uowv 1o iJuilyldtMl Hofr-ti jm well u in rricmtairi nl regular 
Kfldrt uniU AU K*d*t3L and r&emntly individual Kadctr. *r* rwwiimird 
ill annul Ihr School tor two wocta if ao that they may bt It»m 

uujriing in noth hwtr *ftd adva&Md drill* 



me AM UE I LUUC 


I i wifi >■■ i 1 •*» H#a # *a im 
t, ■ will 4* -if *• # mv hf^r la 
C*»f a# ai b>#f| , 
j i will #• lifil la it* ladili af 


4 1 will ha MHiiiaam a* H u n . 

|. I will m<T »# —f Oni m « XmM 

la #i bfii al af atalUtf, 

* I will ■raay* II n f i ii *ih» l# »fc#l 

I will ba 4 [-!*• la Oa a##m 
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JOIN THE KADETS . . . 


, CMaata f«# •*« Um Jmup ** m c * ti w><i t«t i«f* w» 

►ViW fw Uf 

A# i (>ii~. fMft M<rt« tilt >t» Plif to wflii i y Ant» Mi ifca 

»«M ta a f rf a # mm AAm W* N ui lm a i mflU ii , tm will li»« 7W 4*ta 
af ra»r*i«4 Mf mt to* Im* Naf *(feMb *4 ta Hi» u 

I tiABrtlltm RWII9 fto.~a.4hft 1W11 iDMi tmmj nanlMf 

WWW Ala WW aa M*t at >W aaaW ff to rta) a*r\ UM 

•ftaMfU* Ml toM* 


t tCAlirr BH^VL* KBIUAUC* Mrat> imiMail t**K fcrpife 

n*%fj+v a** *oi pttW ipikMi Tali Mt mm * *1 I t niB 


i K AZUTT St£M A*T> COM? LaM 1*M ■ 

t—yi m part *4 * F i trt l*<a* at h<w iTWfa irtfk la j 


* RAOTT toqilJBI aJLAtlfftt Ir^Il Pm tana la pn la ■»! Mw 

mmMM* Pit— totogtoto ( 


I tut KA&rt ■AVAUcY Ow wf Aa mm alalal AT all Kitol 


i <ilm arntolag u< KtM Otiw VnaatM Mtoal •« Knat lUaA 
awn m IwumM «U a* 0mm aa mm a antrarui m pattoMc to at 
p mm at i|a KaMt *4 Aaanw AAMwat aJHtaM aa toaia| Qa 
a Eaton Or iM i aa *toj> to ri<nnl kp Uw C>>« >■ tiro aM Dial lat* 


to ^ NMa t fatoM 
lfiMtlaa Am Itof 
Itoiaja tolgati 


JBmm* h t*«to CBp 

atatfe 


(— USE OFFICIAL KADET EQUIPMENT —, 



ad i*rr> I 


5 Si *HiiS 3 

SmSC I_ . to 


a a a a# a wi' 

“lilt 


If. 41)1 X U N HU K 



umtiAL i ni mi-c; 



f MinitOtfe rack H**M* VUtl* kJ>* 
dMln 11 i*k* 3*' x 3i“ 


Ilj nnj^ri tt^rvna *■ uard 

fry U S. annad tortr* llajt IipbuU* 
■I«IJ>— alwan *■ tiioe End m pl*y- 
P'ulL Mm 

MJW fipd. 
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* ** ■>«* » »* « immi ^ Mm m< 4 it I mi * m* 

Ai*' Ap*' A*f Mi itx* *AH * ■ ■|W^ MW h ■■ nu » »M«l W*» 
«« •** Mi f*t** t*f » «M| M M" MMt Irt 

tttM itW N*1 M HNK «m AM UK Mi 



I Mpi ■ «% V «* «MM M |k l^t-T-i M Mrn 

M M# Ml AM liM ► (M M M M i M Upp 


IM Mai KMA Ml AM0 MM |MK 1?*-* *4 tMM Mi 



I located the cover sheet and back page of "The Kadet News” which was a bi-monthly newsletter of 
the Kadets of America. It is dated June, July 1958 and has a picture of founder Cecil Parris on the cover. 
The Kadets of America stopped functioning in 1970. They very likely went out of existence due to the 
antiwar sentiment relating to the Vietnam War. 
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The 

i Kadet 

JUW.MT.HM News 



t *M*4 m I ■* W hi l>Hn 
I- •*— ** *- **** •*» t 


SPECIAL KAOIT SCHOOL ISSUE 

• Coftti * 04*1 

• CurricMlh* * Hl*l**y ®* ih# i**m 

• 011^*1. * ««*H U<i M«* 

C««p¥t* 
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Dating Parris-Dunn & Parris Mfg. Co. Toy Training Rifles 


The Kadets of America was a paramilitary youth organization that was founded in the spring of 1953 
by Cecil Lewis Parris (1898 - 1973). Mr. Parris was the president of the Parris Manufacturing Co. that 
was located in Savanna. The production and design records from these companies no longer exist. While 
it is impossible to accurately date the start of the various models, it is possible to establish with some 
degree of accuracy the sequence of production and design change. The following is my best guess at 
establishing a time line for the manufacture of these toy training rifles. This is based upon many years of 
examining various models rather than any verified data. 

Following the completion of their military contracts in 1943 the Parris-Dunn Corp. started making 
various toy rifles. I am only going to consider the various bolt action models that were generally patterned 
after the 1903 Springfield. These toy rifles were sold under the name of “TraineRifle”. It appears that 
most of the toy rifles made by Parris-Dunn in Clarinda, Iowa carried a small rectangular decal in the right 
side of the stock. Most of the full size training rifles that were made for civilian applications did not have 
this decal. However, there are full size specimens that appear identical to the Navy model, with the 
exception of not having a metal front barrel band with a bayonet lug, that carry a decal. It is presumed that 
they were made up in the late 1940's from surplus parts left over from their Navy contract. They were 
undoubtedly sold on the toy market. The full size models with a decal are rare. Unfortunately people 
deliberately removed the decals from these full size toy training rifles to make them look more like a 
military model or removed them in a re finishing process. 

It is easy to identify any of the bolt action training rifles or toy rifles that were produced by Parris- 
Dunn even if they have no decal. All of the rifles produced by Parris-Dunn have a wooden barrel and a 
front sight that is shaped like the 03 Springfield sight. If your specimen has this type of barrel and front 
sight It was made by Parris-Dunn between 1943 and 1949. If it is full size, has a wooden clicker trigger, 
no decal and no metal front barrel band it w T as made for the toy market. 



The first Parris-Dunn bolt action toy rifles were produced between 1944 and 1949. They produced 
two models of different lengths. The M-20 was 27" long and the M - 22 was 35 ir long. They had a 
functional bolt that had a spring loaded wooden cartridge that protruded from the front of the bolt face 
when the bolt was opened. The receiver was a simple metal tube and the boh handle was made of wood. It 
had what was called a clicker trigger. The trigger was made from folded strip of metal. When the trigger 
was pulled it bent a small strip of hard wood. When the trigger over rode the wooden strip it allowed the 
wood strip to snap back against a stop and made a loud click. The unusual feature of this model was that 
it had no trigger guard. 

A full length model of this type was produced using the clicker trigger but it had the conventional 
Parris-Dunn military action. Because of the use of the clicker trigger it probably was sold on the toy 
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market. 



In 1949 William Dunn retired and sold the business to Cecil Parris. From late 1949 through 1951 
Cecil Parris continued making toy rifles in the Clarinda, Iowa plant. The decal used during this period 
identified the Parris Mfg. Co. but had the Clarinda, Iowa address. At this time they started using the 
conventional Parris-Dunn type action. The trigger was changed and a trigger guard started to be used. The 
earliest trigger guard was made from a thin strip of metal and had a very short rear tang which left most of 
the wooden strip exposed. It later was replaced with a long tang which covered the entire slot. 



In 1952 he moved the company and the production of toys to Savannah, Tennessee. In 1953 he started 
the Kadets of America organization which continued until 1970. He developed a full line of toy guns and 
accessories for the young people in the organization. All of the toy rifles carried a decal on the right side 
of the stock that identified the Parris Mfg. Co. and the Savannah, Tennessee address. It is assumed that it 
was at this time that he redesigned the bolt action and trigger assembly to reduce the cost of production of 
the new Kadet Rifles. The new action was similar to the Parris-Dunn military action but was made using 
lighter material. There are specimens with the Parris Mfg. Co. and the Tennessee address that use the 
wooden strip clicker trigger. It is probable that these w T ere produced soon after the move to Tennessee. By 
the middle 1950's all of the toys used a sheet metal trigger assembly that also made a clicking sound. The 
trigger shape was slightly changed and had a bend on the front edge that made it easier to pull. It should 
be noted that during the transition there were a few M-20 and M-22 toy rifles produced in Tennessee that 
had the wooden clicker trigger and no trigger guard. These were probably made between 1952 and 1954, 
These rifles had a sheet metal barrel, the rounded front sight and the PMC decal with the Savannah, 
Tennessee address. 
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At this time the barrel and front sight design also changed. The barrel was made from a sheet metal 
tube and the front sight was a strip of metal that was bent around the barrel. The front sight had a rounded 
sight blade which was cheaper to produce and made the gun safer to handle during drill. It should be 
noted that at this time a strip of metal was added to the bottom of the barrel which was used as a bayonet 
lug. The bayonet lug only appears on rifles produced from 1953-1970. 



There were different rear sights used on the different models. These ranged from a surplus military 
carbine sight to a simple bent up tab on the front of the receiver. After 1970 some models had no rear 
sight. 

It appears that only the smallest of the bolt action toy training rifles had a wooden cartridge on the 
face of the bolt. These models would have been produced starting about 1950. 

From 1953 through 1970 all of the toy models were available with wooden stocks that were stained 
dark or painted white. It appears that the majority were stained dark. All of the toy rifles that were 
produced for the Kadets of America had nickel-plated metal parts. Those that were produced for other 
commercial sales had the metal parts painted black. Both of these types carried the same decal on the 
stock. There are examples of the smaller toy rifles that do not have a decal on the stock. All of these rifles 
were produced in the Tennessee plant. 

The use of a metal butt plate varied greatly. All of the toy models have specimens with and without 
metal butt plates. Some of the butt plates have markings on them and some are unmarked. It is more 
likely that the larger models will have a metal butt plate of some type. Until recent times the use of a butt 
plate cannot be associated in any way with the age or other features. The more recent M-30 drill rifles all 
have a metal or rubber butt plates. 
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All of the toy rifles came with a web sling. The smaller sizes used a simple strip of webbing and a 
buckle to make it adjustable. The full size models appear to have used surplus Ml Garand web slings. 

It appears that the rifles that were produced through the 1950 J s had the barrel bands of black paint. 
Following this time they used black electricians tape for barrel bands and around the butt plate area. 

By the 1980's production of the larger toy training rifles ended and a simplified drill rifle went into 
production. This is also called the M-30 but is significantly different from the earlier M-30 toy model. It 
has the same receiver and trigger assembly but has no bayonet lug or barrel bands. Although it is often 
offered for sale on toy sites, the current M-30 model should not be considered a toy as it is used primarily 
for drill and parade use. Some of the smaller toy bolt action models have remained in production and are 
sold in many sporting goods outlets, toy stores and tourist shops. It appears that they are currently being 
produced in China. 

I am never surprised when I find a Parris Mfg. Co. TraineRifle that does not conform exactly to the 
size or details of a specific model. It seems that they were very flexible in conforming to a specific model 
specification. The larger toy models seem to be more similar. 

Due to the lack of information relating to toy rifles there are many attempts to sell the larger toy guns 
produced by the Parris Mfg. Co. as WWII military training rifles. The Parris Mfg. Co. was formed several 
years after WWII and never had any military contracts. The Pams-Dunn military contract rifles are well 
identified on the butt plate and have other unique features that separate them from the toy market. 

The following is an attempt to identify the characteristics and production dates of the bolt action toy 
rifles. Please recognize that the dates shown are an approximation and are not based on verified data. 

Farris-Dunn bolt action toy rif les 

1. All have a wooden barrel and a front sight that is patterned after the military front sight. 

2. There should be a TraineRifle decal on the right side of the stock that identifies Parris Dunn and 
shows Clarinda Iowa as the address. 

3. Any model that has no trigger guard was made prior to 1949. 

4. All models with no trigger guard should have used the wooden strip clicker trigger mechanism. 

5. A rare toy used most of the military parts but has no metal front barrel band but has a decal. 

These toys would have been produced between 1944-1949. 


Parris Mfg. Co. bolt action toy rifles 

1. Most but not all PMC toy rifles carried a TraineRifle decal on the right side of the stock. 
Specimens made between 1949 and 1951 will show the Clarinda, Iowa address. Some specimens 
will not have a trigger guard. 

2. Between 1949 and 1951 most of the rifles used the conventional Parris-Dunn bolt action, had a 
sheet metal trigger guard and a wooden strip clicker trigger mechanism. 

3. Following 1952 the decal would have shown the Savannah, Tennessee address. 

4. Specimens made between 1953 and 1955 may have a wooden strip clicker trigger mechanism. 
After 1955 they will have a sheet metal trigger mechanism. 

5. In 1953 the bolt action was modified using lighter material, the barrel made from a steel tube and 
the front sight modified to have a smooth radius. 

6. Rifles produced for the Kadets of America had nickel-plated metal parts from 1953-1970. All 
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Kadet models were available with either stained wood or white colored stocks. 


7. Following 1970 PMC used several different decals and started selling their product through other 
retail outlets and places like Disneyland. 

8. The larger models of rifles were eliminated and a simplified version of the M-30 model was 
introduced sometime between 1970 and 1980. This model is still in production in various forms 
for drill teams and should not be considered as a toy. 
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Daisy Sport Trainer 



The Daisy Museum in Rogers, Arkansas was helpful in providing information on the Sport Trainer. 
Daisy introduced a line of sport trainers in April 1966 and produced them through 1969. There were five 
lever action models (626, 630, 631,632 and 633). The 634 was a bolt action model and the largest of the 
line at 33 1/2”. This line was designed to compete for a market share with the Parris Mfg. Co. The Model 
634 retailed at about S4.00. 

The design of the Model 634 is similar in many ways to the Parris Mfg. Co. TraineRifle models, 
although most of the parts are a slightly different shape. The short sheet metal barrel and the bayonet lug 
are nearly identical in shape and location to the Parris models. There is a short cartridge that retracts into 
the bolt face when the bolt is closed that is similar in principle to the Parris models. The model 634 uses 
two metal clips on the bolt face to retain the cartridge instead of a screw through the side of the bolt on 
the Parris models. It is uncertain which company first started using the retracting cartridge. The early 
Parris Mfg. Co. TraineRifles did not have this feature and it is uncertain when this practice started, as the 
early production information has been lost. The Parris Mfg. Co. was producing their TraineRifle models 
in the early 1950's, which is well before the start of the Daisy production. 




There are two features on the Daisy 634 that are significantly different from the Parris models. The 
base of the bolt handle guides the bolt in the receiver and becomes the locking mechanism when the bolt 
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is rotated closed. This approach is more like a modern bolt action rifle. The butt stock has a pistol grip 
which also makes it look more like a modem rifle. 

It is uncertain if Daisy or Parris produced the metal parts that were used on their trainers or got them 
from a sub-contractor. Due to the similarity of many of the parts, it is possible that both companies 
purchased the metal parts from a third party. I suspect that both companies produced the wooden stocks 
for their toy rifles and assembled them in their respective factories. 

The side of the receiver is marked: 

DAISY MFG. CO. 

ROGERS, ARKANSAS 

— in —- 





There is a round paper label on the right side of the butt stock that is marked: 

DAISY 

SPORT TRAINER 



The model 634 was equipped with a rubber bayonet. It has been verified that Daisy purchased these 
from another company. The design of the bayonet mounting lug is identical on the Daisy and Parris rifles 
that were produced in the 1960's. The early Parris TraineRifles had the bayonet lug mounted on the barrel 
rather than being inserted into the end of the forearm. The grip design of both bayonets is nearly identical. 
The Daisy bayonet is the same length as the Parris bayonet but the blade is double edged. I suspect that 
both Daisy and Parris Mfg. Co. contracted with the same firm to supply their bayonets. 

The following pictures clearly show the shape and marking of the Daisy bayonet. 
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Daisy Model 40 Defender 




Ill 1916, prior to the start of WWI, Daisy introduced the Model 40 Defender air rifle. It was marketed 
toward the “Future Defenders of America”. The production of this rifle continued until 1932. During this 
time period approximately 237,000 were sold. While this is not a typical training rifle it was sold with 
that intent. It has many of the characteristics of a military rifle and it carried a bayonet and a cloth sling. 
The bayonet was made of steel but had a rubber tip which was designed to reduce the hazard. This 
bayonet certainly was an invitation for young boys to get into trouble. I suspect that most parents 
removed the bayonets before the child got the gun, making these bayonets very scarce and valuable today. 

The Model 40 was 37 inches long and had a 50 shot magazine. It had a full length wooden stock and 
the metal parts had a blued finish. 
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Daisy Model 140 Defender 




The Model 140 was planned for introduction in January of 1942. WWII broke out in December of 
1941 and all production of this model ceased early in 1942. It was only sold for a few months and total 
sales were approximately 28,000 units. It had many of the same characteristics of the Model 40, however, 
it did not have any provision for a bayonet. It used a magazine tube under the barrel which had a much 
greater capacity than the Model 40. This model is very rare today. 
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Maco Training Rifle 






This training rifle is an undersized plastic replica of the 1903 Springfield rifle. It had an operating bolt 
and fired some type of round projectiles. It was sold by the MACO Toy Company during the 1950's and 
early 1960's. This company specialized in a line of war related toys. They had offices in Brooklyn, NY 
and produced a catalog of about 30 pages in a comic book format. 
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It is unknown who actually produced these rifles or how many specimens they produced. These were 
toys and had no military application. There is no indication that they were used by drill teams. This is 
probably due to the fact that they were undersize and underweight. 
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Haubert, H. - Dummy Training Rifle 



This training rifle is somewhat of an anomaly. The butt plate is marked as follows: 


HAUBERT, H. 
DUMMY TRAINING RIFLE 


It appears to be identical to the Model B-M-30 “Senior Drill Team" Trainerifle that was produced by 
the Parris Mfg. Co. following WWII. Due to the fact that there is a fixed rear sight this rifle was probably 
made about 1960. This “training rifle” is certainly a drill rifle. It would be interesting to know whom 
Haubert, H. was and what connection lie had with the Parris Mfg. Co. It seems likely that Haubert 
purchased a small quantity of these drill rifles from the Parris Mfg. Co. and had his name stamped on the 
butt plate. 
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US Navy Training Rifle - Model 1903-A3 Springfield 





The following information was copied from "The Springfield 1903 Rifles” by William Brophy. 
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98 


Thtt Springftekf 1903 Rifles 



fying the Model 1903A3 rifle. The fixit, the MARK 3 
MOD O, was altered as follows: 

1. All Sharp edge* broken .015 nanimia. 

2* Welding lhafl be in accordance with MU-W-g6l I Bird 
done by a certified welder. 

y Cocking piece shall be in (be forward position and 
roust boc move after welding, 

4, Safety welded m -READY" ptmiMm. 

5. Maganne col-off welded la "ObT posilion. 

6* Gmaflttft of barrel to align with bam! within ± .5 
inch. 

?< The original barrel may be used- It shall be sprit by 
SM tank froia 6 ioeta to M inch 

forward of the receiver, 

I The muzzle will be welded dosed with a tt-loch 

rm 

9. When the original barrel a used. the lower portion 
of the receiver just lo the rear of the chamber will be 
removed by a gai torch. This h In lie* of fcfltovipt 
the top of the receiver. 

10, The front sight blade removed or broken off and 
smoothed. The from Sight cover is not used. 

11. As an alternate* the bolt sleeve, cocking piece, and 
firing pin assembly art replaced wish a ping welded 
into the boh. 


12, The boh a welded to Use tecriver completely around 
(hr magazine opening from the bottom of the re c e iv er. 

13, The trigger is welded to the sear and (he Iear welded 
to the receiver. The iear and trigger pint are welded 
in place, 

H. The rear sight removed and all sharp corners removed 
from the dovetail, 

An alternate barrel method was to weld a round peecc 
of steel into the r e ce i v er. A front sight cover was welded 
to this barrel to simulate a front light. 

The 1978 MARK 5 MOD 1 rifle was the same as the 
1971 MARK 5 MOD O rifle except for the allowance of 
the use of a oon-TOAJ butt plate and the welding of a 
socket head capscrew into the chamber. The screw was 
welded into place by first cutting into the chamber from 
the lop of the recover and then welding the screw, barrel, 
and receiver all together. 

Both of (hese Navy dummy rifles had the original 
receiver markings and ferial number removed by a gas 
torch or grinding. A mall plate malted with the model 
and a new serial number was welded over this place on 
the receiver. 
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Along with the plastic stock acid hand guard, a non 
issue rwo-buckk web sling was used with the Navy dummy 
rifles MARK 5 MOD O and MARK 5 MOD 1, 

Frequently the XX) collector will encounter XX) rifles 
that have been assembled of different vintage parts that 
are welded inoperative, similar to the Navy dummy rifles. 
One in this writer's collect ion has the tang screws welded 
in place, the cut-off welded in the OFF position, the fir¬ 
ing pin hole in the face of the boll welded dosed, the 
firing pin ground off. a round piece of sled driven mto 
the bore and chamber, and a plug driven into the bore 
at the muzzle. The rifle has a Springfield 19 1 & barrel and 
a receiver with the serial number 70,939. The boh and 
its pans are 1903A3, The stock if a 1905/03A3 stock 
with a 03A3 butt plate. The bayonet Ng on the upper 
band has been modified to accept a bayonet other than 
one for the *03 rifle. The hand guard is concave and has 
a right clearance cut. The trigger guard and floor ptae 
lie of the milled type. 

A number of similar mixed-part dummy rifles have 
been inspected. The most comm on characteristics of 
these rifles are the low serial numbered receivers and 
the use of many 1903A3 pans. It is probable that they 
were assembled and sold for use by patriotic organiza¬ 
tions for drill teams and color guards. 


Plastic stocks and plastic hand guards for the Model 
1903A3 rifle have been sold in the surplus pans market. 
They are the same parts as used on the current Navy 
dummy rifle; however, they are probably seconds or an 
overrun by the contractor that made them for the Navy. 

The Dtftns* Dmffitanwtion Manual (DOR 4160*21* 
M-l, October, 1981) published by the Department of 
Defense outlines the tnodifkatlon of Model 1903 rifles 
safe for drill purposes as follows; 

1. Remove Stock, hand guard, and bolt aa&etabiy. 

2* Kcwnrt Striking end of firing pin by grinding off at 
least Vi inch or removing the firing pin. 

3. Cta# firing pin hole in fane of boh by welding 

4. Wdd the barrel to the receiver, utilizing a hrgh-heat 
range, carbkle-ijnpregpBted welding rod. The length 
of wM win be a mtrumsm of one inch 

5. Insert a ucd rod (drill rod) ,100 Inches m diameter 
and 4 inches Bong into the barrel through the chamber 
end, allowing a portion or the rod to esuend into the 
chamber to prevent introduction of a cartridge 

6 UiiUrio* an ac etylene torch, arc welder cutting elec 
node* or >1 -tftth drill, bum or drill through the upper 
portion of the barrel directly above and uito the steel 
segment installed is the barrel bare. This U appraai 
mairiy 1H inches forward of the receiver. Using a 
t^gh-heai-tange, carbon impregnated welding rod, 
apply weld into the bore cavity only, 
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The Springftrtd 1903 Rifles 



7. With the boh assembled to the receiver, writ! the cut¬ 
off to the receiver in the 4 *Ot-F" position. Alio use a 
high beat lAnge. carbide tmpre&iuted welding rod to 
perform the task 

I. HrMwmbk ttocfc And bud guard, 

NOTE: An exception to the above modiration requirs- 
imm may be (ranted by the ua Army Armanem hUtcnal 
Readiness Command (DRSAtt MMD D) on a caj*-by- 
c«ae t mm f when rifle* are required b j veterans orgaoizA- 
tiora for ceremonial firing of blank ammunition, Such 
rifles will be certified as safe to Ike blast ammunition 
Bj donatxm or lo*n of condemned or obsolete combat 
materiel to ssuiiidptl cocporatioiii* post* of recognized 
war veterans orguuzaikxi* t «c_, as authorized by 10 USC 
2572, 10 USC 7545, I0USC7108* 10 USC46S3. 10 USC 
754$, or other similar uatutes. However, except as herein* 
after provided, ramimum dcmllitanzaf&ii of such items 


will be accomplished to render them unserviceable in the 
interest of public health or safety, teat In a maimer to as 
to preserve the historical or display value of the property. 
Minimum doniiitirizilkm need not be nude on obsolete 
riflo being doomed to recognized veterans associations 
tot ceremonial purpose* 


DoD mi nimum dcm i Bta jiraJkm is described as foDows: 

1, Wdd bead on the face of bolt to (bat firiai ptn and 
surrounding area are covered. It k sol ucrasary to 
remove firing pin. 

2, Wdd barrel to rec e iv e r 

J. Run a bead of welding around the shoulder of barrel 
dumber so that a cartridge ouanot be inserted into the 
chamber. 
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Detroit Composition Company Training Rifle 



This training rifle was made by the Detroit Composition Company. Nothing is known about the 
company at this time. It is patterned after the 1903 Springfield rifle. It weighs 6 1/4 lb. and is 43 1/2 
inches long. This is slightly lighter in weight but very close to the Springfield dimensions. 

This is one of the better reproductions of 1903 Springfield rifle. The barrel muzzle, front barrel band, 
and front sight are made in one piece out of cast iron. This casting also has a stacking swivel and a 
bayonet lug. The receiver, rear barrel extension, and the rear sight base are also cast as one piece. There is 
no barrel section running through the stock. The trigger guard is formed from a steel strip. It has a 
functional bolt with an operational safety. The bolt handle, safety, and cockling knob are made of cast 
iron. The bolt body is a steel shaft. When the bolt is operated, it cocks the striker and the trigger will 
release the striker shaft when the safety is released. There is no cartridge chamber or firing pin. The rear 
sight has a functional slide. The butt plate is also made of cast iron and has the name and address cast in 
place. 

The stock is made of walnut and very well shaped and finished. There are no serial numbers or 
markings on any part of the rifle other than the butt plate. 

It was originally purchased from a man who stated that it was made early in the 19G0 F s for the Detroit 
Armory. I would speculate that they were made between 1915 and 1920. It seems probable that a 
relatively small number of these training rifles were made at the start of WWI and used by trainees at the 
Detroit Armory. To date, no advertisements or contracts have surfaced for these training rifles. 

I 
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Indiana Quartered Oak Co. - Military Drill Rifle 



This drill rifle was made in un-weighted and weighted models. Both of these had the same external 
appearance. The rifle illustrated above is the weighted model. To bring the weight up to 8 ¥2 lb. a 1" 
diameter steel rod 8 ,r long was inserted in the action area and a 3" piece was inserted into the butt stock. 
These holes were then plugged with a short wooden dowel. The barrel on both models was a 5" length of 
5/8 M diameter steel rod. The added weights gave their rifle the same weight and balance as the 1903 
Springfield rifle. 

The advertisement below shows a rifle with a sling attached although no sling is specified in the list 
of included items. I suspect that you were required to provide your own sling if one w r as needed. 


MILITARY 
DRILL RIFLES 

Shape, size and balance of regu¬ 
lar Spring field. Made of high grade 
Black Wainiif 

Finished with sling links. Stacking 
Swivel and Trigger Guord compute. 

Has the weight and balance of the 
Regular Army Rifle. 

Prtooe. !n loie ot 100 or mow: 
Without sling 

Unweighted-a bout 5 lb».. $1.50 
Weighted- about 1'^ lbs., $2.75 

INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CO. 

S2 Vojdodill Af* , Now Yoifc 
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In-Vu Wood Rifle 



In ail advertisement from 1918 the In-Vu Mfg. Co. address is listed as 8 Lehigh Ave. Geneva, N.Y. It 
should be noted that Lehigh Ave. was renamed Lehigh Street in the 1930's to be consistent with the 
orientation of streets and avenues in Geneva. During WWI this area was on the northern edge of the City 
of Geneva and was comprised of warehouse type buildings. 

None of the Business Directories for that period list the In-Vu Mfg. Co. This would indicate that they 
were being manufactured by some other company. The Assessor’s Office in Geneva has indicated that in 
the early 1920's the property at 8 Lehigh Ave was owned by the Torrey Park Lumber Company. This 
company is listed in the Geneva Business Directory from 1901 through 1910. In 1901 they are listed as 
’’Dealers in Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Wall Plaster”. This would be an indication that 
they must have had a production facility as well as a lumber yard. The 1905-6 directory lists the Torrey 
Park Lumber Yard address as "'North Genesee Street near the L V Ry crossing”. The letters stand for the 
Leigh Valley Railroad. The rail line crossed North Genesee Street just south of Avenue D, which places 
the Toney Park Lumber Yard less than a block away from 8 Lehigh Ave. The 1907-8 directory also lists 
the Toney Park Lumber Co. at this location. In 1909-10, Torrey Park Lumber Co. had no special 
advertisement but was listed as one of three lumber yards in the area. It is interesting to note that a 
Eugene Cuddeback is listed as manager of both the Torrey Park and Rogers Lumber Companies at this 
time. They were not listed in the Geneva Business directory between 1910 and the early 1920's, but there 
is evidence that they remained in business during this period. 

Although there is no positive documentation, it seems highly probable that the Torrey Park Lumber 
Company was associated with the In-Vu Manufacturing Co. Due to the proximity of the two locations it 
is possible that the In-Vu name was derived from the fact that the two buildings were in view of each 
other. I suspect that the Torrey Park Lumber Co. supplied the lumber for the wood rifles and that they 
were produced in their' warehouse facility at 8 Lehigh Ave. 

In a 1918 advertisement they indicate that 60,000 of their Drill Rifles were in use. They advertised 
widely during 1917-18 and this, combined with their low cost, makes the 60,000 figure seem reasonable. 
There is no evidence that they had any military contracts for these wooden rifles, although their 
advertisements do imply that the Ordnance Chief of the US War Department endorsed them. There are no 
markings on these drill rifles to indicate the manufacturer or the number produced and they have no 
moving parts. I find their description of their training rifles to be an exaggeration at best. They have the 
same general profile of the 1903 Springfield but are much thinner and lighter in weight. They are 
considerably short of being an exact copy of the 1903 Springfield, as stated in their advertisements. Their 
primary assets were that they were durable and very inexpensive. With WWI ending, I suspect that 
demand dropped to the point that it was no longer profitable to produce these drill rifles. They probably 
stopped production by 1920 but they may have continued to sell their remaining stock until the supply 
was depleted. 
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The earliest advertisement that has been located was in the June 30 issue of the Literary Digest. In 
this advertisement they list 5 different styles. The No. 100, 75, and 50 styles were all the 1903 pattern. 
The No. 25 Boy Scout and the No. 10 Young American basically simplified toys. It should be noted that 
later in 1917 their advertisements did not list these fct toys”. I suspect that there was not sufficient demand 
for these items to warrant the cost of their production. Later in 1917 they introduced a different No. 25 
style that was a shortened version of the 1903 Springfield pattern. The full size No. 100 was 43" long 
while the new No 25 ‘’Rookie’ 1 was only 38 ir long. The Rookie style had a similar stock profile to the No. 
100 but had no round wooden dowel for a barrel. The No. 75 and No. 50 were the same size and shape as 
the No. 100 but had fewer accessories. The Lee Enfield pattern was not listed in their advertisements prior 
to 1918. Therefore, the majority of their production would have been of the 1903 Springfield pattern. The 
stocks appear to have been made from a soft wood and stained to look like walnut. The wood was 
probably harvested locally. All of the models had a similar profile and thickness. The No. 15Q ? 100, 75, 
and 50 had a short wooden dowel that was inserted into the front of the forearm for a barrel. The No. 25 
‘"Rookie” was the lowest grade and had no barrel or swivels. 


The following advertisement was found in the Literary 7 Digest dated June 30,1917. 
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The Literary Digest for June 30, 191? 


>2001 
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In-Vu Wood Rifles 




“Unde Sam" 
Model. The 
ideal prepar- 
drill 
The «!ie ( 
fee Ip 


rmy 

Spri a g f i e Id 
rifle* 


Get One for 
Your Boy. 


(PATENT FENDING) 

Army officers endorse it because the 
ln-Vu is a most desirable substitute Jor 
the regulation Springfield rifle. In size, 
shape, balance, feel,and general details 
(except weight, of course) it is a repro¬ 
duction of the regulation army rifle, 
and can hardly be distinguished from 
it at thirty feet. 

For Home Defense 
School, College and other 
Military Organizations 

The urinv needs all the Springfield* and Krag- 
Jorgensens rim are on hand, and that can be 
made in the next, year or so. 

Unofficial military organizations cannot (hen-- 
Ibre count upon a government issue of regula¬ 
tion arms. 

Your organic at ion will get the necessary pre¬ 
cision and snap ill the manual of arms with 
fn*Yu Wood Rifle s. They make eorieCf aim 
mg exercise possible, will spark up your drills, 
and make your road to military efficiency 
shorter and easier. 

A better drill-rifle is not obtainable. 

FromlOc to $1— each 

FIVE STYLES) 

These low prices arc possible only because of 
rhe immense sale of In-ViiV They are made 
For rough usage and mill wear well. 

Samples will be sent, carriage prepaid, upon 
receipt of price, Order by Model, Naim and 
Number, 



f^winj; fid d i iflc Retaliation sigh-, sise and cksiga, wit h cracking 
bwivcl and fling, £ i .mi. 

No, 75 * Same, wiih stacking snivel hut without sling, 75 rents. 

Nfl- 50. Some, without sling and pwmH, go coat* 



“Yooiia America" Modtl, !« rent* 


Retail dealers fll all kind® will 
do r Ills blW!if*H with Irt-Vu Wood 
Riling. 'I'licw and Mhitary-I^fparedneaa 
'trgaufcaiifliM ol id kinds should wrim or win; 
immediately for special price* on quant it ies. 

In-VuMfg*Co Geneva, N.Y. 


T c o b tain 
quick delivery 
order by wire 
*t our step true. 
S.iin p lu jent, 
earriofc pre¬ 
paid, on rr- 
«*pt of price. 
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The following advertisement is undated but was found in a 1918 periodical. 


Put “ punch ” into your Drill 

with 


TiAfaJM/feC 

A Pcgulatiotrifeod Dnil Guns L/ 


Aw 





KntJonol 
by army ott¬ 
er ra — -ovf r 
Oi.uimj ii mm| by 
military anti ca¬ 
det • ir *;• n Ira t loti*. 

25c to $1.50 


Secure more rflitn-nrv in «SrilI 
With lhr*ctiM ( topic* of rrjtn 
Lukin Lee-Enfield owl Sprintr- 
field rifle*. In *(ir, iImi* 1 , 
frrl, they sire like trill inn 
without tin- welnlil. 

Make recruit* jimi«e 
In sun bundling. 

Ured by many nr* _ 

IVSulitT !v ' J No Lee-Knh.-M 

drill and trn.it* f J* ***£^ 7 **'** ^ 

Ing even after J¥ SpninficM—li.no; No. 73 

rent ana* flB/f Cm-le Sunt—7*1:; No. ><• 
art it* Liberty—joct Xo. j) Rookie 

cured. ^tt // ^- JSr 

•to save lime, “end remittance 
with name and o«klrr« of Com¬ 
mander for sample prepaid. 

Description folder and 
full particulars t me. 

IN-VU MFG. CO. 
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The Literary Digest for October 12, 1918 65 




Rouse 
Your 
Corps I 

"fed" of a Run 
—no time waited 
—no injury through 
misuse. IN-vU Riflea 
best for practice drill. 

5 Models—- 25 c to $ 1*50 

RiCrufti mr»t*r the vnaiml qiikkef^ 
when equipped with IN*t U R fl« 
-•xect reproduction of refutation Lee*En~ 

or* wood* Re*orai**d b f If* 8 * Army Officer* a* 

_fttffr for recruit* end ordinary drill* tAaji r*al 
own, There 1 * i&*p—preewon 
lilTU drill* Hore Uwm 76*000 r» 

TnMi-RiileQ 

JL Rc^uUtkm^bod Drill Gun« 

( Rv prrmi^aitm of Cki*f of Ordaowee, War Drpt* r C7* S. A. I 

Ho* liO-t##.Iim*f<l mo4*\, Sl.fQi No. lOp-tariig* 
n*ki* * 1.00 r No. 7 »-Un<i# iam.tioj Ho, so—uSorty* 
BOcj Ho* flooklo, 2 Sc* 

Seed taooey order or check with rrfur>* *ud ftddrera oi 
CotDJtLLoder for on* or more* | 

D&cripHw* feldtr *%df kil parftmictre/re** 

!N-VU MFG. CO, KflayifT.y 




I am indebted to Karen Osburn of the Geneva Historical Society for the following information. She 
located an advertisement in the October 12, 1918 issue of the Literary Digest for the In-Vu Mfg. Co. This 
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advertisement gives new insight into the production of the In-Vu training rifles. 

It should be noted that the address for the Inn-Vu Mfg. Co. changed from 8 Lehigh Ave. to 34 Lehigh 
Ave. in Geneva, NY. I do not have the precise date for an early 1918 advertisement with the 8 Lehigh 
Ave. address, but I am certain that it was before the October 12 date. In the earlier add it indicates that 
there were 60,000 training rifles in use and in the October 12 add it indicates that 75,000 were in use. 

The Army and Navy Journal and the Literary Digest are the only periodicals where I have located 
advertisements for the In-Vu Mfg. Co. I have examined the issues of the Army and Navy Journal and the 
Literary Digest from 1915 through 1920. The earliest advertisement for the In-Vu Mfg. Co. is found in 
the Literary Digest issue dated June 30, 1917. No advertisements were found in either periodical 
after!918. 

War against Germany was declared on April 6, 1917, but it had been apparent since January that a 
war was probably inevitable. From this I would speculate that the In-Vu Mfg. Co. probably started to 
prepare for the production of training rifles early in 1917 and began advertising their product in June of 
1917. 

In early September of 1918 the Germans started a “'peace initiative” and an armistice was signed on 
November 11, 1918. I would guess that production of their training rifles stopped with the approaching 
end to the War. This is based upon the fact of their address change. The 334 Lehigh address is listed as 
the residence of William Mundt in the 1915-16 and the 1917-18 Geneva City Directories. This address is 
only a block away from their earlier 8 Lehigh Ave. address. William Mundt died 8/12/1920. 

In the 1915-16 City Directory his occupation is listed as "fireman at Geneva Boiler Co.” and in the 
1917-18 directory he is listed a “employed by Patent CerealsAt the end of the War, I suspect that the 
market for training rifles had diminished to the point where it was no longer profitable to produce training 
rifles. Because of his close proximity, Mundt was probably hired part time to sell off the remaining 
training rifles that In-Vu had in stock. Since Mundt died in August of 1920, it is reasonable to assume that 
all sales had stopped prior to that date. 

It should be noted that both of the 1918 advertisements illustrate the model No. 150 which is 
patterned after the 1917 Enfield military rifle rather than the 1903 Springfield. It would be interesting to 
know why this model was produced during 1918 and for what market. 
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In-Vu, Rochester, NY 

A new and surprising In-Vu model 100 training rifle has surfaced. 





It carries a metal plate oil top of the stock that states - 

PAT’S PENDING 
THE IN-VU 
ROCHESTER. N.Y. 

This Is the first In-Vu training rifle that I have seen that is identified in any way on the gun. All of the 
advertisements that appear in magazines are from 1917-18 and list an address in Geneva, New York. I 
have researched the same magazines from several years prior and after these dates. In no case did I find 
any advertisements of any kind for the In-Vu training rifles, so I have assumed that they went out of 
business around 1918.1 am uncertain when this In-Vu training rifle might have been produced. 

The illustration of this training rifle does not have a barrel section protruding from the front of the 
fore arm. However, the owner indicates that there is a hole in this area that is the correct size and location 
for a wooden barrel. I have seen other In-Vu that have tw T o small holes in the top of the stock in the 
location where the metal identification plate is located. The plate on this specimen is held on by two small 
nails. I am relatively certain that In-Vu must have used metal identification tags on some of their models, 
but I have no idea if they showed the Rochester or Geneva address. 
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If I were to guess, I would think that this training rifle was produced after 1918 by someone who 
either had purchased the rights to this training rifle or purchased their remaining stock after 1918 and 
completed them for private sale. I very much doubt that there was a significant market for these training 
rifles after WWI and that training rifles marked with the Rochester address must be veiy rare. 

All of the In-Vu advertisements indicate that their rifles are Pat. Pending. This marking has no real 
meaning as there is nothing sufficiently unique about the In-Vu training rifles to make them eligible for a 
patent. 


Interesting new variations of the IN-VU No. 100 have surfaced. They carry a metal plate on the top 
surface of the stock. None of the IN-VU models made in Geneva, NY have any name plate. 
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One of the IN-VU training rifles is marked Junior as well as a Rochester, NY address. The second 
rifle with a Rochester address on the name plate is not marked Junior. Both of these rifles appear to have 
an identical profile to the No. 100 rifles produced in Geneva. The one exception is that there is a hole 
through the stock in the trigger recess. I feel that this hole was made by someone after it left the factory. 
These two rifles are so similar one has to question why one of them would be designated “Junior”. 

I have researched advertisements that appear in magazines from 1917-18 and they list the address as 
Geneva, N.Y. I have also researched these magazines from several years prior to and after these dates and 
did not find any advertisements for any models of the IN-VU training rifle. I have assumed that this 
company went out of business at the end of 1918. It is unclear when or by whom the IN-VU training rifle 
was being produced in Rochester, N.Y. I would guess that this training rifle was produced for a short 
period of time after 1918. At the end of WWI the demand for training rifles declined so I doubt that they 
were produced in any quantity. This would make them a very scarce item. 
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Carson Long Military Institute 


Carson Long Military Institute is a direct descendent of Bloomfield Academy which was founded in 
1835, It is currently the oldest hoarding school in the United States that still has military training. In 1914, 
Bloomfield Academy was purchased by Theodore K. Long and, in 1916, he renamed the school Carson 
Long Institute as a living memorial to his son William Carson Long. In 1919, military training was 
established at the school. 

From 1919 to date, various types of drill or training rifles have been used by Carson Long Military 
Institute. The earliest type of drill rifle was the In-Vu model 25 "Rookie”. This was made entirely of 
wood and had the general profile of the 1903 Springfield rifle. It is short and light weight and would have 
been suitable for young Cadets. They still retain three of these in then’ museum. They have several 
photographs in their museum that show Cadets carrying drill rifles. The earliest dated photograph shows 
them carrying 1873 Trapdoor Springfield rifles. These rifles had the barrels cut off to 24” and the forearm 
shortened to about carbine length. Later photographs show the 1903 Springfield, the Pattern 17 Enfield, 
the Ml Garand, and the M16 rifles. None of these rifles had any external alteration but some were altered 
so that they could not be fired. 

The following photographs are of rifles at the Carson Long Military Institute museum. 
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Requarth Gun 




These drill rifles were made by F A. Requarth Co. in Dayton, Ohio. Frederick August Requardt was 
bom in Germany in 1835. The family emigrated to the United States (Verona, Ohio) and Americanized 
their name to Requarth. In 1852 he left their Ohio farm and became an apprentice wood turner with a 
Dayton firm called Blanchard & Brown Co. In 1860 he opened his own wood turning business in Dayton 
where the business prospered. The Wright brothers bought spruce from him to build their first airplane. 
He guided the business for 50 years until his death in 1910. The company is still in the lumber business 
today. They suffered two setbacks in the early 1900's. In 1913 a huge flood damaged their business and in 
1915 they suffered a catastrophic file that destroyed their building. 

They made a drill rifle that was patterned after the 1873 Springfield Rifle and sold to a variety of 
youth organizations and military schools. The exact dates of this production are unknown. However, it is 
possible to piece together an educated guess. Literature indicates that some of these drill rifles were made 
for the Boys Brigade. The Boys Brigade was a youth organization that promoted rifle drill, as well as 
other fun activities having Christian values. It was a worldwide organization that started in Scotland in 
1883. The American branch of the Boys Brigade was started in 1887. The drill rifle production probably 
started shortly after that date and ended at the time of the flood in 1913. By the time they had rebuilt the 
business, the demand for drill rifles had started to diminished and by the end of WWI in 1918 the demand 
was practically nonexistent. I would speculate that they produced these drill rifles between 1887 and 
1915. 
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Some of the drill rifles had a brass plate oil the left side of the stock. This plate always carries the 
name THE REQUARTH GUN and some also cany the name and address of the distributor. It has been 
determined that at least three different distributors sold these drill rifles. The following names have been 
found on this plate. 

Cincinnati Regalia Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pettibone Mfg. Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
William Read & Sons. Boston Mass. 

All of these companies sold sporting goods and/or military and band items. One specimen only lists 
The Requarth Gun and the Dayton, Ohio address. It is presumed that this specimen was sold directly from 
the factory. There are also specimens that have no plate or any other form of identification. 




The Model A drill rifle was patterned after the 1873 Springfield in that it had a side hammer and a 
hinged breech block. It is 47 W' long with a 33” barrel. This is one inch shorter than the 1873 Springfield 
Cadet Model. The lock mechanism is made of cast iron and is rather crude in design and function. The 
Model B is a simplified version of the same basic gun but is patterned after the earlier percussion muskets 
and has no moving parts. Both have a pin in the front sight location to carry a bayonet. 

The stock appears to have been made of maple and stained or painted to look more like walnut. The 
barrel is an integral part of the stock and w T as stained or painted black. There is a short barrel section that 
extends past the end of the stock. This extension has a short metal sleeve over it. The butt plate is made 
from a thin piece of sheet metal. There is no evidence to suggest that they ever had any barrel bands or 
sling swivels. All of the metal parts appear to have been originally nickel plated but are now often found 
to be well browned from rust. The trigger mechanism was simple but not well designed or heat treated. 
Many of the surviving specimens have a trigger that no longer functions to catch or release the hammer. 
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Recently another specimen of the Requarth Cum with an original bayonet has surfaced. This specimen 
has different information on the name plate on the left side of the stock. I suspect that this was a model 
that was sold directly from Requarth. The bayonet is made of cast iron and the blade is 13 1/2” long and 
the socket has a very simple retaining collar. There are no markings on the bayonet. 





Requarth Bayonet 
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The Model B has the same barrel length and stock shape as the Model A. It is simplified and has a 
percussion lock with no moving parts. Both models are designed to carry a bayonet. 
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The following advertisement is from a late 1890's William Read & Sons catalog. 


REQUAXTH ow, 



f: oo 


MODEL A. fl.rr*) W iech« ; length. H (•« «W *U. Iron pntM at ’'•r 0 ' 

nrt to B»u Wale; wright, ilpc*Bd*. * * • * ' ' ' 

Mock, tuni maple ; tsU. UuX amiaai ; alt maul part* aickct-pliied 

Tba REQUAKHI OUCS fall* peffwtly • (« *4nH !■» 

bM y«* •«<» tWi aUlbe wraMMP '■ the-Manoolof M«i*,"wjkepMfn*T *«*»««! 

At the <rf«)er of "Mri" it ««*pi a cap. __ _ UMU , 

The model ta that of the U. S. R oxidation bprmgllcW Crctch-Loadifif RHIt. 



MODEL fl. Ustfh of barret W tacho; Length otct all, trow point or ItayooH to 

Belt Plate. A fact: weight. 4 ponnda * * * * ‘ ’ * 1 ‘ *! V* 

h k mke </ uk line itod ftM n lie um« ctiaief ikmpoet« Mm# 1 V. et<fp| *•* 
the loci, Ufl ib» g*a we me lh« WfwniNi ka&rf «d trigjtf. T&k w*i ©«i cri$i**l 
e «o. and U now id t >f MM* company ol the Boy.' UrtgadM, gtrtng pM aatkf-elk... 
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Standard Products Co. - Drill Rifle 



I have not been able to locate specific information relating to this rifle. This drill rifle is generally 
patterned after the Ml Garand rifle. It is the same length and thickness as the Garand but I obviously 
much lighter in weight. Having the same thickness is an unusual feature on this class of drill rifle as most 
of the all wooden drill rifles are much thinner. 

The cartouche on this drill rifle is identical to the cartouche that appears on the M-l carbines that 
were produced by the Standard Products Co. during the early years of WWII. In the 1940s the Standard 
Products Co. was located in Port Clinton, Ohio. Inl999 the Standard Products Co. was bought out by the 
Cooper Tire and Rubber Co. To date I have been unable to locate anyone who is associated with Standard 
Products Co. that has any information relating to this drill rifle. 



The only difference in the cartouche is that the number 43 is used under the Standard Products initials 
in place of the inspector’s initials. Due to the fact that this is made entirely of wood and has no moving 
parts, it is not surprising that there was no need for a formal inspection. This also may be an indication 
that they were not produced under a government contract. It is highly probable that the 43 indicates the 
year 1943. I suspect the cartouche was used for no other reason than to be a form of identification. 

Although there is little question that these drill rifles were produced by the Standard Products Co., I 
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have no idea of how many or for whom they were produced. 


Peggy Debien, Curator of the Ottawa County Historical Museum which is located in Port Clinton, 
Ohio, has provided the following information. 

The museum has no information that refers to a wooden drill rifle that was produced by the Standard 
Products Co. She consulted with local history buffs, including the son of a supervisor at Standard 
Products. None of these people had any knowledge of a wooden drill rifle. They did indicate that the 
wooden stocks which were made for the M-l carbine were not produced in the Port Clinton factory. 
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U.S. Portable Building Corp 


No specimen found to date. The photograph is of an accurate replica that was developed from the 
advertisement. 



Dummy Guns for Drilling Purposes 

** ARE YOU PREPARING" 



Wff i>r minufoctuiiog ^ummy oimifat to the 

’* Springfiry Rrlte " of bto w«o4 with 

tntrjter and ItotkiOg iwiveL 

We can deliver at ooee ti quantity !oi». Send 

7.ic fur sample. Spe¬ 
cial prices quoted on 
quantities* 

We aiao minufie- 
tuie Pot table Hcute 
Bungalows, Caugcn, 
Camps* 5ehooIi 4 
Churches,. fV.lontu, 
Ihrrjcki. Hangar** 
Hrnpitik eic. 

UNITED STATES FORT ABLE BUILDING CORF. 

115 Brpadirsj, New Ywk City TtK Rttltr 3I4S 
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“Remington” Flobert 



In 1846 a Frenchman by the name of Bernard Houllier patented a self-contained cartridge which was 
basically a percussion cap with a small ball in the cup. He improved the design by using a folded dm 
which contained the detonating powder. This cartridge is often incorrectly referred to as the Flobert 
cartridge. Louis Flobert later produced the first small rifles and pistols using this cartridge but he had no 
part in developing the cartridge. His first design used the broad face of the hammer and the pressure from 
the main spring to support the rim of the BB cap and the 22 RF short cartridge. There was no permanent 
closure and it was not sufficiently strong to support the pressure from the later 22 RF line of cartridges. 
The pictures below are of the two later Flobert models . 


FLOBEftT-Remirt£ton Action. $2,25. 




A tod i. oi4 with will hit* ■iikmhI 1 m fbh 


rurtridp+t ir* toibtf ibiit! loac ter fN-Un > »rr doc mi tic 

lor toiif f'd.rlrtiifr* 

Lh>r* * ft MfT«vi of WtHbmr* In* rifle. 

40MM.1 Fbit«rt liilkrv iriflr Irrhitnclcnn V!f Kil. Milan! ■ VS tbort rim iff rar* 

tridtft :4 lfn1i o*-|*itin bum-i urkjiii. h Eh >»■i LI*.. 1. a jmp.n| ^xmii tiufc ti-ricct of »h.lmh'I rifle oiiod w«lnui 

M*CK. thfUftlnftnr, rifled lntrrrlft. rufin- tatr , + .., r ... .. I" no 

Wo do not «jtn> rMmt rlfl* m ifc« tnatbfi w(tV* nmJdjr. Th+> ktw*vc tbe then rirtru^r ibf bni 

RIFLES, $3*25. 


Sum m,,m Urwrj, 

Tbr tk*I 

Ftobffl klfif, fw*r mniif!: U’inoBi *rtkm otfp.1 mlruH tfork. rlitfktml 
S'leallbirr, m rime abort ue lot* nnrldiir. b*rr*:t 

N ft ]q ohlfrltn; *h y ’Tt caliber Hfl* we i<Hir only mine ibe ftbon rmithinc for 


r*otmt f**II#r? Hiflv Itroo 
In; too Hftkm: I'biM a ’ rwlkU r 
f*[i of ;Mi »bvn. 

rt*t Jtr< cartrMw 1 ' wllnl w*t- 
nut nock. jiLftitii £rt|>. w. 
iiUoEi barrel. urll nCr>l ind a 
psod nboottr. S htl I*if nee tor 
Wtirbi. *4 Ibt . lM(ib of 
barrel. About 2S Jo' lic*. 

Prte*...». 


IWN ftoWn Rifle, ftflJMMMtiMi. new 
Biudel, wild) WHlniit ftlni'h. rberi*r*iJ 
. piito] grip ii iiMh Uml. HV ewBlar. 
«*Mrr rim nrf ttiifll *it?*ftor a fond, 

ftlriiliB; JihittillNK ritif hl^Kl ih l4K»n 
I N llh, FlAisI Urr> jjiCfl 

Frier* mtijeel t*i mm feci c tuinc** on tUi- 
ben riflr* 

I rtp orfAcuti Larrrl. t* It*. wttefet. 

. . .... fa 40 

■frulali' work 


In 1871 E. C. Meacham established a sporting goods business that specialized in selling inexpensive 
imported firearms. By the 1880’s the company also sold a better grade of American made firearms. The 
“Remington Flobert” rifles were promoted as a cadet rifle and sold by the E.C. Meacham Arms Co and 
Francis Bannerman. They were sold from about 1892 through the start of WWI. The catalog 
advertisements are from the 1893 Meaucham catalog and the 1907 Bannerman catalog. The text and 
pricing are very similar in the two catalogs. The 1907 Bannerman catalog indicates that the Flobert cadet 
rifles were made in Europe (probably Belgium) and used the Remington Flobert action. The earlier 
Meacham Arm catalog identifies them as Remington Flobert cadet rifles. 
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#1 


Meaeham Amis Co, Advertisement 


1893 Meaeham Arms Co. Catalog text 


CADET EQUIPMENT SET, FOR Nos.71, 67 and 69 
Consisting of Leather Scabbard. Grain Leather Cartridge Box with Brass Plate. Grain Leather Belt with Oval 
Plate, Set. per set.......................75 cts. 


FLOBERT REMINGTON CADET RIFLE 

No. 71 - 32 Caliber, Rim Fire Chambered for Blank Cartridges, 3 Bands, Rifled. Brown Barrel with Bayonet. 
Swivels for Sling Straps. Total Length with Bayonet, 52 1/2 Inches, without Bayonet 43 1/2 Inches, Length of 

Barrel 28 Inches, Weight 4 3/4 Lbs.Price $4.00 

Please state in ordering w hether Bright or Brow n Barrel is w anted. 

No. 67 - HAMMERLESS CADET RIFLE, 32 Caliber, Rim Fire Blank Cartridge. Angular Bayonet.Blued Barrel 

and Mountings. Oiled Walnut Stock. 3 Bands. Strap Swivel, Weight 3 1/2 Lbs.Price 3.50 

SLING STRAPS FOR CADET RIFLES, Each, Net, 25 Cents 



l«j fit* fOf * la* prti (. Atmj Rifitf 

1907 Bannerman Catalog Advertisement 


W* 

Mt«vu iMtM iUkllli (I n* 

b W 4 t. Wfkl ifeAl | 0 Wl. 

U ftrw fi*** ru* 

r «l <r* U)a t* lUfrW w# 

lV m 1 («Pt *J f»f. it litf ***** H 

fre* III t- H> *5 Mailiiiva. 


1907 Bannerman catalog text 


Cadet Rifles for Boys Brigades and Military Schools 

Breech Loading Cadet Rifle with iron barrel, shooting 32-caliber B.B. Flobert cartridges. Made with Remington 
Flobert breech action. Complete with bayonet. Weight about 4 1/2 pounds, length 45 inches. New guns. These guns 
are made in Europe. We offer these gun as are. at $3.90 each, as it is impossible to make a good gun for such a low 
price. Army rifles cost from $12 to S18 to manufacture. 

Remington Anns Co. never had any connection with Flobert and these so called "Remington actions” 
were very different from the typical Remington Rolling Block action. From 1913-1923 Remington 
produced a #4 S model which had a full length stock and the same general appearance as the Remington 
Flobert model. During the first two years of production this model was called the Boy Scout Model but in 
1915 the name was changed to the Military Model. These Remington model 4 S rifles were generally sold 
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as cadet drill or training rifles due to their full stock design. These were a much higher grade of firearm 
and cost substantially more. It seems unlikely that they were commonly used as a drill rifle for cadet 
groups. 


Remington Model No. 4 S "Military Model" 
Rolling Block Sporting Rifle 



Model No 4 S " Military Model" Hulling Block Sporting 
Hiflr. a k a "Boy Smut Kitle." Made < 1913-1923 Ap¬ 
proximate' quaniilv made estimated from 10.000 lo 25,000. 
G.ilibci 22 nmlii*' shori .tnd long 28" found barrel With 
muskn ivpc Ftirrnd fastened bv single barrel band, Stud 
lot knife ivpi* bavonct occasionally encountered; affixed ai 



under side of barrel (the bayonet evidently extremely rare 
and spec miens are seldom seen). Earliest production bears 
frame markings 80V SCOUT, later disconinmtcd. nhilc 
late production bore frame markings MILITARY MODEL 
Both these markings will bring premiums to value. 

Made on iho New Model No. 4 action. 

1 he exact background of the name Boy Scout for this 
rifle is obscured, but it seems that this was never the oflv 
cially adopted arm of the group known today as the Bov 
Scouts of America. The subject IS discussed at consider¬ 
able length in James Gram's Boys " Single Shot Rifles. Very 
likely private military academies for young boys were 
among the buyers; 


The Folbert “Remington Action” model used a rotating breech block that was very different from the 
action produced by the Remington Anns Co. It was substantially thinner, lighter in weight and rotated oil 
a much smaller pin. This action was only strong enough for small rim fire cartridges while the Remington 
design could withstand much greater pressures. 
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A metal triangular socket bayonet was available on the Robert rifle with and the Remington model 
used a short blade bayonet. At this time these bayonets have become extremely rare. 



Flobert Bayonet 



Remington 4 S Bayonet 


It appears that the Mecham Ann Co. started importing these cadet rifles in 1892, as this was about the 
time that the American units of the Boys Brigade were getting started. The Boys Brigade grew rapidly, 
providing a strong demand for an inexpensive drill rifle. As the demand grew, Bannerman must have 
decided to try to get a part of the market. At this time it is unknown when these rifles first appeared in the 
Bannerman catalog, but they are not shown in the 1900 Bannerman catalog and they do appear in the 
1907 catalog. Without question, all of these cadet rifles came from the same source in Europe. 

It seems that functional firearms of this type would have been undesirable for groups like the Boys 
Brigade. However, due to their low 7 price they may have been deactivated after purchase. 
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Remington Cadet Rifle 


There were a number of sporting goods dealers who sold altered Remington rolling block rifles as 
Cadet Rifles. Usually the only modification of these rifles was to shorten the barrels. This rifle is unique 
as it has a small action and was made in some quantity exclusively for the M. Hartley Co. Marcellus 
Hartley owned the Remington Arms Co, It is unknown precisely when production of this Cadet rifle 
started but it was certainly after 1888 when Hartley acquired E. Remington and Sons. This rifle appears in 
the 1903-4 M. Hartley Co. catalog. It is interesting to note that in 1913 the Remington Arms Co started 
producing the # 4 S model which is nearly identical to this early model. They continued to produce the # 
4 S until 1923. The # 4 S w r as chambered for the 22 RF series of cartridges. 



REHENGTOff CADET RIFLE No- 205- 


No. lof. Remington Cadet Rifle, jo Oil., Central Fire Short Cartridge, Brown Finish, perfectly proportioned, Anjjular Bayonet, 

for toys to to 10 ycart. length 44 \i inches, weight* 6 Ibi, * * .. . ... $6 00 

The ton moderate price cadet rifle ever offered. Made from obsolete material by the Remington Arms Co. especially (or us. Etv 
tlrely new, serviceable and attractive. 5,000 of these arms now in use by the best Military Schools and Cadet Corps. 
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Rifle Form Parade Torch 



Various forms of Parade Torches were in use during the 1860's. They were used to light political 
rallies during the evening hours. The Rifle Form Parade Torch was a rifle shaped handle for a torch. They 
were all made from a one inch thick board and were roughly 5 feet long. They usually had a sheet metal 
trigger guard, sheet metal barrel bands and some form of a hammer. Although they were much longer, 
they were made to represent a military musket. A bulbous shaped torch fitted on the muzzle of the barrel. 
There was no consistent shape or length but all have similar characteristics. 

It is probable that the majority of these Rifle Form Torches were made and used in Washington, DC, 
although some were undoubtedly used in the other eastern cities. These are very scarce and are a valuable 
relic of the Civil War era. 

Further information may be found in a study titled "Political Campaign Torches” by Herbert R. 
Collins. (Smithsonian Institute, 1964) 
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This is another musket shaped handle for a parade torch. The one piece cast iron lock on this piece is 
an unusual detail. 
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Mellis Bovs Drill Rifle 


The following patent documents are the only known information relating to this drill rifle. The patent 
application is dated January l f 1901 and patent # 679,768 was granted on August 6, 1901. I is unknown if 
any of these drill rifles were ever produced. 


United States Patent Office. 


AUDEKW B. KELLIS, OF GLASGOW, SCOTLAKO. 

BOY’S DRILL-RIFLE, 


SPECIFICATION forming part of Letter* Patent JT* 679,766, datod Augwrt 6,1601. 

till 1**WJ lit ivn. AhIiU 


To all whom it num concern; 

Bo it known that I, Ani>abw Ecu lb Me.l- 
li^h joluar, of 77 Dumbarton road, Fartlak, 
in the *Ety of Glasgow,SrajtUFid, hsvo invent- 
$ al now and nneful I mprovementa in aud Con¬ 
nected with Boys’ Drill-RiHe*, of which the 
following ta & NjwiAcalinu, 

In the drawings, Figure 1 is a side eleva¬ 
tion of part of a rifle embodying my inven- 
ia iiou, Big- * is a plan of the same. Fig. 3Is 
a similar riew to Big. 1 with a peril on of the 
stock removed I a order to slier the lock and 
notion in their norm si position. Fig. 4 ta a 
horizon Lai section of the same. Big, J ta a 
15 similar view to Fig- 3 with the belt drawn 
oil E ready for Art eg. Tig. 6 is a ordsu-aection 
taken on the lines ab, F|g. S. Tign. 7 and & 
are respectively side clevitlou and end views. 
In carrying out my invention I provide a 
jo bolt A, having a projecting arm A 1 at one 
end, to which there is connected a suitable 
knob B* while the other end ha* a flange, cy¬ 
lindrical enlargement, or CAm <7, with project¬ 
ing part C* wnlnh acta a* r catch, m will be 
35 hereinafter described. Carried cm one end 
of this bolt there ta a spiral spring D, one end 
being connected to Lhe bolt A, while the other 
end i» connected un » slide B, which lies 
tinder the said belt A, both the holt and 
3® slide being capable of sliding within a cylin¬ 
drical chamber F. The slide E toe a little 
projacting piece or hook K r at Its under side 
to engage with the hook C of the trigger G. 
The chamber F ta constructed In two part*, 
JS the lower part F r being so shaped an to rest 
in a groove H, formed in the wooden stock of 
the rifle. The said lower part F” Ee provided 
with » forward projection F 1 at one end, 
whtali Jits Into Lha barrel lofthe rifle, mdan 
40 upward projection F 3 , shaped to form a sight. 
The lower part has also a slit or opening F 1 
for the catch IP, above referred to, to sEda 
In. The Upper p*ri F* ^ Cover of the ehftm^ 
ber rests on top of the lower portion and is 
45 held in position by two thin metal plates J 
nnd K, which are screwed or otherwise fixed 
to the stock L of the rifle. The two plates J 
end K, r&tpeu Lively, being recaased On theLr 
under side constitute a path for the flanges 


/ and jTt with, which the cover W ta provided, go 
to smoothly slide thereon. The trigger G la 
pivoted to Ilia stock L, anti the hook of It la 
hold ta position when at rest by the piste- 
spring G*. 

Tbe drill motions representing the opening 55 
and rinsing of the brooch and firing are per¬ 
formed in the following manner: The knob B 
of the bolt A ia lined up, ns shown In dotted 
lines, Fig, 5, and this releases the catch or 
projecting cam-piece<T at the end of the bolt. &o 
Tho bolt A ta then drawn back to Us full ex¬ 
tent, and in doing this tho dido K, on which 
tho spiral spring £> la carried* comes with it 
and is thus placed in rmsitlon to be retained 
by locking of tho two hocks K r and G' of ih« 65 
trigger and slide, reepecti vely * The bolt A ta 
then returned-lo It* normal petition by push- 
lag It forward, when Ihe spring becomes ex¬ 
tended, as soon In Fig. A Tho lower part of 
trigger is then pressed with the fore Huger, 70 
when (he hook of the trigger is lowered aufll- 
riemiv to release the slide, which ta then 
forced forwnrd, and tho neeaw»ry clicking 
sound 1a obtained. 

I claim— f j 

In a boy’s drill-rifle* tho combination with 
the chamber F, comprising ad upper and 
lower part* the lower part Lav Lug a slot and 
adapted lo rut on the stock of tho rifle, a 
projection ert*tiding from the lowOr pArt go 
adapted to enter the barrel of the rifle, of the 
holt having the operating-arm A , atone end, 

A cylindrical OnlargeTn opt having a projection. 

C formed at tho other end of the bolt, a slide 
mounted in tbe chamber under the bolt, n S5 
coiled spring the ends of which are secured re¬ 
spectively to the elide sod. boll* a book or pro- 
j action T' depending from the elide through 
the slot in the lower part of tbe chamber, 
and a trigger adapted lu engage the said hook 90 
JF t substantially as described. 

In testimony whereof I affix my signature 
in the presence of two wltneoses- 

ANDW, JJ, H1ELLIS. 

Witnesses: 

John SUXDLE, 

RmTu MAkr Eohokdstone. 
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Nn, 679.768 


Palent'd Aif $, 1901. 


A S NELLIS. 

»Q¥ S OH ILL RIFLE 

.AxJkilni Ut± JJi.il, JHi.! 

'■* "M*l. 
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Russian Mosin Nagant Cadet Training Rifle 



The following information was provided by the Remington Company Historian. 

“Thank you for contacting Remington. I received your letter of inquiry about Mosin Nagant rifles that 
were converted to Cadet Training Rifles. After WWI Remington modified post-war surplus into non- 
firing training rifles since the 1903 Springfield rifles were in short supply. The barrels were cut to the 
dimensions of the US Model 1903 Springfield rifle. These rifles are commonly found with a month/year 
date code but no serial number. The Cadet rifle was sold to private military institutions. Unfortunately 
there is no production information about these models”. 

The original barrel length of the Model 91 Mosin Nagant was 31.6 inches and the 1903 Springfield 
barrel length was 24 inches. This results in 7.6 inches being removed from the barrel. The forend of the 
stock was also shortened. The bane Is on these Cadet Trainers had no front sight. It is unknown what other 
modifications that Remington used to prevent these rifles from being fired. These models had a functional 
bolt so I suspect that the firing pin was shortened. 

During this same time period Bannemian sold a similar modification. These can be identified by the 
fact that they cany a serial number as they were converted Russian military rifles. The front barrel band 
on the Banner mail model may be from a different military firearm. 
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National Cadet Gun 



I have not been able to locate any information relating to this drill rifle other than the Patent 
information that is enclosed. This gun is unique in many ways. It was designed to fire 22 rim fire blank 
cartridges and would not chamber a normal bulleted round. The mechanism is rather complex, costly and 
not very effective. 

I have no idea of the cost of this gun as no advertisements have been located. It would seem that the 
cost would have been substantial to gain the sound of a salute. There are three different markings on the 
gun. Two of them are located on the top of the stock near the butt plate. One is a brass disc that contains 
the name and patent date and the second is the May 14, 1913 date stamped into the butt plate tang. The 
Patent was applied for in June of 1912. The May 14,1913 date must have been the production date of the 
gun. The third marking is a number 9 in the center of the metal butt plate. I rather suspect that this number 
is a serial number. 

The stock appears to be maple and is well finished. The barrel is made of sheet metal, rolled and 
brazed into a tube. All of the metal parts were blued rather than painted. On the whole this drill rifle is 
better fit and finished than the general run of drill rifles. 
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UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE. 

EDWARD L, TIFFANY AND FREDRICK S. LOOMIS, OF HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY. 
CADET 0DN AND RIFLE, 


I , 080 , 930 * Specification of 

Application fllcA June 5 , 

To all whom it may concern: 

Hu it known tlint we, Euwaud L. TirrANV 
and V nraiurK S. citizens of the 

Unites States, and residents of the city of 
5 ITobuken, county of Hudson, State of New , 
Jersey, have invented curtain new and use¬ 
ful Improvements in Cadet Guns and Hides, 
of which the following is a specification. 

Our invention relates to improvements in 
io cadet guns or rifles in which a cylindrical 
gun chamber is so constructed that only 
blank cartridges may be inserted into its 
bore, and also to prevent pieces of extracted 
bullets or pieces of a cartridge torn oil by 
1& the force of the powder when the gun is I 
discharged—to be carried through the bar¬ 
rel. and the object of our invention is to con¬ 
struct ft gun or rifle for cadets, for use on 
stages, etc., which may be discharged for 
20 e fleet of detonation only, without danger 
that n stray missile may imperil the safety 
of bystanders. We attain this object by the 
mechanism illustrated in the accompanying 
drawing in which: 

a5 Figure 1— is a partial sectional side ele¬ 
vation of a gun. showing the arrangements 
of parts in our invention. Fig. 2— is n 
longitudinal section of a portion of a gun 
showing the parts of the invention as itr- 
30 ranged in the barrel of same. Fig. 3— is 
a cross section on line 3.3 in Fig. % Fig, 4— 
is a side elevation of a gun chamber. Fig. 
3— is a front elevation of same. Fig. ft— 
is a side elevation of a modification of the 
36 gun chamber shown in Fig. 4. Fig. 7— is 
a front elevation of same. 

Similar letters refer to similar parts 
throughout the several views. 

The gun A lias a barrel B, in which is 
40 inserted n* cylindrical gun chamber 1) fas¬ 
tened therein by a screw J. From one end 
M of said gun dinriiber T) u long!tudinal 
bore E, similar in length and diameter to n 
blank cartridge, extends inwardly to :i point 
45 K and thence angularly toward the other end 
N, Near said end N a stationary metal 
block H is secured to the inside of the gnu 
barrel B to prevent any missile carried out 
of the gun chamber D by the force of the 
powder, from passing through the gun bar¬ 
rel B. A modification of said gun chamber 
D is shown in Figs, ft and 7 where ft longi- 


Letters Patent. PatCllt IHl DiH?. 9,1913. 

1912. Serial No. 701.S4G. 

tudinal Imre E similar in size to u blank 
cartridge extends to a smaller sized bore F. 
The connection of u longitudinal Imre wind- ss 
lor in size to 31 blank cartridge with n sin idler 
sized bore or with itu angular one will pre¬ 
vent an insertion of a cart ridge charged 
with a bullet. 

The gun clmtnher D, constituting a short 60 
cylinder of the same diameter as the gun 
barrel B, is provided with a straight and 
an angular bore E ami F it is inserted into the 
gnn barrel B and fastened therein by a 
screw J. Said gun barrel B may be a thin 6 5 
tube of steel or it may be stamped out of 
sheet mctnl. bent and welded to form a per¬ 
manent union steel tubing. The arrange¬ 
ment of having a gun chamber fastened into 
n tube will greatly reduce Hie cost of nmnn- 70 
factoring a gun. as the barrels of the guns 
now used by cadets have to be bored the 
whole length. We prefer to curry out this 
feature of our invention in the manner 
shown in Fig. *2 where there will l*e *een a 75 
gun-chamber (D) secured to the barrel (B) 
supported by the stock L. The former is 
provided with a blank cartridge (G), The 
missile catching block H is placed near the 
front of said gun chamber and the firing 60 
pin C iu back of the gun chamber is ready 
to ignite the same, when pulling the (rig¬ 
ger K. 

What we claim as our invention and de¬ 
sire to secure l>y Letters Patent is: 

A cadet gun having u shoulder stock. a 
firing men ms and a tnlmlnr barrel. in eom- 
I limit ion with ti removable cartridge holding 
member incapable of receiving si hull car¬ 
tridge interposed between said firing means &0 
and said barrel* said member having u later¬ 
ally inclined passage-way cmnimmidrtuig 
with the interior of said tubular haml, an 
olistiiictuig member in the barrel iu advance 
of the cartridge holding member, with pro- 
vision for the passage of gases as shown and 
described. 

New York, N. T, May 31st 1012. 

EDWARD L. TIFFANY. 

FREDKIOK S. LOOMIS. 

Witnesses: 

JiVKriiiNi; L. TrerANV, 

CfetlUA C. Tschinkel. 
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Part lb: Foreign - Identified Rifles 
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British Rifles 


The British modified several models of the SMLE as well as the Pattern 14 to make drill rifles. There 
were different approaches to these conversions but the illustrations shown below are typical. All of these 
rifles are marked with a prominent DP (drill practice) somewhere on the rifle. It is uncertain how many 
of these drill rifles were produced but a considerable number have surfaced in this country. 





The U K. NRA Historic Arms Resource Center has an outstanding web site that has information on 
Drill and Training rifles as well as a broad range of related items. I highly recommend this site. 
http ://ww w .rifleman .or g .uk 
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SMLE Mk III Drill Rifle 


This drill rifle has a wooden stock and all of the metal parts are cast from aluminum. The bolt is 
functional and the trigger moves and produces a clicking sound. It appear as though original metal parts 
were used as patterns for the front band, magazine, trigger guard, rear sight and butt plate to produce the 
aluminum castings. There is no barrel and the action has been significantly modified from the original 
rifle configuration. The rear sight in non-adjustable. The stock is an imperfect configuration but similar to 
the SMLE profile. 

It is unmarked in any way and one can only guess as to the origin. It may have been a movie prop, a 
parade rifle or a drill rifle for a military school. Considerable work went into producing this rifle and 
because of this I would suspect that it is not one of a kind. Whatever it was, it has seen considerable use. 
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SMLE Mk III Dummy 


This Dummy rifle has a wooden stock and all of the metal parts are cast from aluminum. 

It appears that some of the original steel parts were use as foundry patterns. It is interesting in that it 
has no barrel but the bolt will rotate in the receiver. The trigger makes a clicking sound when pulled. The 
magazine is made of wood and is not removable. 

It is unmarked and is difficult to determine the age or use. It is unlikely that it was used by the Boys 
Brigade or as a military training rifle and it certainly is not a toy. 
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Enfield Drill and Bayonet Practice Rifle 


These drill rifles were British military issue and carry correct markings. They are generally patterned 
after the SMLE No. I service rifle. The two models are similar in appearance but have several structural 
differences. 



This model has a cartouche stamped in the stock with the King’s Crown over ER VII. This indicates 
that they were produced during the reign of Edward VII (1901-1910). The nose cap is made of cast iron 
and will carry a standard 1903 British bayonet. The trigger and magazine assembly is made of cast 
aluminum and has no moving parts. It has no barrel. The rear sight is a fixed blade between two 
protecting metal ears. There is a lead bar inlet into the bottom of the forearm to replicate the weight and 
balance of the SMLE service rifle. 



This model carries the British broad arrow mark with a date that identifies it as being British WWII 
period issue. The trigger and magazine assembly is fabricated from sheet steel and has no moving parts. 
The rear sight is an adjustable die cast part and all of the others metal parts are made from cast iron. It has 
no bairel or lead weight. This rifle is also designed to carry the standard British bayonet. 

There is very 1 little information relating to either of these rifles. I suspect that they were produce in 
British arsenals in relatively small quantities. Like many other British military artifacts, they are over 
built for their purpose. It seems likely that they would have seen the most use during WWI since there 
was more close-in fighting where bayonet training would have been more critical. Due to the shortage of 
SMLE service rifles at the start of WWII it seems strange that they would have used any production 
facilities to produce any form of bayonet training rifle. It is obvious that they simplified the WWII 
version to facilitate manufacture and to reduce costs. 
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British Home Guard 


I am indebted to David Morse for the information that he has provided relating to the British 
Home Guard. David is a member of the Leicester Home Guard Re-enactment group based in 
England and is very knowledgeable about their weapons and related equipment. He has several 
early drill rifles and has shared photographs of them. 
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FORMATION OF THE HOMEGUARD, THORNTON, 
BRADFORD 


Film ID: 1214 Year: 1939-194$ 

Fat/nation Ql Ttm Homaguard is on* of many films held at foe YFA retailing to (he Second World War. The Mm was mad* towards foe end or [he war 
In 1944. The parte lhal go bad; to the formation of the Home Guard In 1fi40 are reconstructions - as may be evidenced by Hie mirth which 
accompanies some scenes (which may reflet ihe easing of tension wiiti ihe end of war in sight). Despite the absence oi a commentary, the 
intennles make much oi ihe 1dm seH-explanatory, even though ihe Second World War may seem a dim and distant time to many younger people 
today. The VFA has other films showing |he Homeguard. inctodinu Home Guard ManMiJvras, filmed in Sheffield in 1951, 

Some iniormahort on the background lo ihe Mm has been supplied by Rob frown, who was iO ai foe lime. Rob is the son el Major frown who 
appears m Ihe film and who succeeded Norbert Durrani as Commanding Officer m Ihe Thornton Home Guard. Rob Brawn has pasted a fascinating 
Story on the BBC People's War Archive. In this he states thal Ihe film was made by Sgt Hanskl Whitehead (ol Julius Whitehead A Sons, makers of 
pottery sarilary ware), an experienced amaleur cine filmmaker and member of the Bradford Cine Circle. Rob's Father paid for ihe colour film. 

The lilm contains many interesting features of lha ima. Al Ihe beginning fo* coup*? In (he Fim are reading Picture Posl, which only begun 
publication in 1933. bul which within months was salting ever a milfion copies. Tom Hopkinson, who took over as editor in Britain in 194Q. published a 
■Rian lor Britain 1 in 1941 , a forerunner or the Beveridge Report, and. along with Bradford born J.B. Priestley, was involved in setting up the 1941 
Committee, whicih abSO advocated state control of major industry and elements oi a w&ffare state, 

However, the main source of information for most oi Ihe population at the lime was tha radio- On September 1 51 Ihe BBC acted quickly to dose ns 
television service from Alexandra Palace, for fear el the German air fore* being sole to use lh* television signals for (Median finding. The National 
and Regional Programmes were replaced with one Home Service programme iransmtted on two frequencies. In 1933 some 8.5 millson licences 
ware issued, and virluaMy everyone had access to a radio, Note how large ihe wireless in 1941 still only two-thirds of the population had mams 
etectricily, so wirelesses had large batteries which needed recharging. 

The couple hear Anthony Eden, the then Minister of War - Church* lalcr reassigned hen to foe Foreign Office - make his national announcement 
on Ihe radio on May Hfo lo establish Local Defence Volunteers (Ihe Mm shows Eden speaking to a meeting, in daytime, when the annoynoemerl 
was at 9 pm, The lim also quotes Eden as giving 18 as [he lower age limit, when in fact he stated 17). From foe day war was declared, 3rd 
September 1939. an men aged between 13 and 40 became legaty liable for call up, rased to 51 al tha end of 19 * 1 . The impetus lor setting up lha 
LDV was ihe fact Ihat people were spontaneously arming themselves, something foe Government obviously wanied Id corbel, 

The government had expected 1 SO.000 volunteers in tolal, bul within 24 hours ol Anthony Eden's radio broadcast, 250,000 had joined. Within 8 
weeks oi foe announcement by Eden, ten times more men had vbktnteered than the War Qllico had expected in total. By the end of May foe total 
number of volunteers had risen 10 between 3W,TOQ and 400.000, and by foe end of the following month it exceeded 1 .400.000 - around 1.200.000 
more than anticipated. Churchill disallowed woman from combat duty, although some MFs pushed for fois (sea Gardiner)- bul foey could join Ihe 
Giuf Defence or Womens' Voluntary Service, and later the Womens Home Guard Auxiiaries for administrative duties. Edith Summerskid MR sol up 
foe unofficial, and illegal, Women's Home Defence League in 1949, which recruited 20.000 women and (rained them lo use arms (see Summerlield 
and P#ni$iort-0ifd). 

At first ihe facilities weren't available to accommodate th* number ol volunteers; hence foe civilian clolhing and foe wooden nlles in foe first pad or 
foe fim. To begin wish foe LDV wer* issued with 250,000 pikes ■ bayonets welded onto metal poles. The rales unpacked on Iho lilm ware probably 
a supply of 1917 pattern American ■Springfield" nines, with a .300 calibre, making foam ineompaMjie wilh foe British service rille, foe .303 Lee Enfield 
Mk 4. 

Training loo was absent at firsl, In foe beginning Ihere was little guidance Irom foe War Office as to training, and it was left to each individual Home 
Guard lo develop foeir own (actios chat would be relevant 10 (heir own locality resulting m members of foe Home Guard being lour times as kkety 10 
dip m an accident during (reining Than a regular soldier. In fad foe first (raining was started by Tom Winlringham in June 1940. Born in Grimsby in 
tasa. Wintringham was heavily invoked in th* 1925 General Strike and fought in foe Spanish Civil War. He passed on his knowledge of guerrilla 
lighting al a training base in Osteriey Park, West London, before th* army stepped In, setting up other training camps on similar lines. 

Ghirthil Had Ihe name changed to foe Home Guard in Jufy 1940, Most people loday will associate (he Home Guard with ihe TV comedy series 
Dads Army, set in 1942. written, by jimmy Perry and David Croft: Perry himself serving in ihe Home Guard- Although the comedy senes porirays ihe 
HG as being somewhat incompelenf. fois film shows them to be a highly trained and professional outfit. On* member of the Home Guard, Eddie 
North, interviewed lor the ITV series The Way Wa Were, notes lhal the nickname of the LDV, look, Duck and Vanish', was an appropriate one, as 
this was foeir instructions on spoiling any German parachuters: to immediately reperl 4 without being seen. 

However, once the threat of a Gorman invasion receded, alter the Bailie of Britain, the HG was seen less as a defence force than as helping out the 
othei volunteer organisations m chM and war duties at home. One ol foese organisations, the Ciwi Delenco wardens, is shown m foe Mm. Others, 
including the Womans' Voluntary Service, all worked togelher in lighting fires, clearing rubble, guarding damaged building*, and assisting in rescue 
work. Women couki join the Gvil Defence or Womens' Voluntary Serve* - which had one million members by 1943 - and tatar th* women's Home 
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Guard AusciNiftM lor administrative duties. There was alee ine AuiHItiy Territorial Service. whicn by juty 1942 had 21 7.000 women members. In 
April 1937 am Air Rati Wardens' Service was created. By ih»e middle ol 1938 about 200,000 people were involved, with another half a mftpn 
enrolling; donitg the Munich Crisis ol September 1933. By the outbreak ol war there were more than 1.5 milton in the ARP (Air Raid Precautions}, or 
Civri Detence as it was later re-named. Hbwever. Bradford itseH was only bombed once, or 31 August 19*0 (see Perry . References], 

At its peak the HQ had numbered t ,793.000. with l ,206 either kited on duly or dying from wounds. Four received posthumous awards, three for 
bravery - losing (heir lives - during grenade practice, The BG were totally dissolved m December 19*4. when absenteeism was already high, 
although only officially disbanded the lotto wing December - the men being allowed to keep their bailie dress and boots. 

Another organisation featured in the film are the "Kilties' Band", the bagpipes and drums ol the Hadley Mansfield Pipe Band, who often accompanied 
the company on [heir long Irek to Quenfiopa isae Rob Brown}. Rob Brown also informs us that one of the motorcycle riders in the film Is none other 
then Allan Jellerias. who was a champion motorcyclist, and whose lamily set up a motorcycle shop in Sahauo Road. Shipley in 1917, and which is 
still going strong as the major UK dealer in BMW molOf Cycles- 

Noi many ol the places or businesses in lhe film are sll going strong, but one that is is the White Horse Inn, owned by lhe Yorkshire brewers 
Timothy Tailors. 
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The section that follows shows examples of Home Guard drill rifles. In 1940 when these 
home built drill rifles were produced there was a severe shortage of materials in England due to 
the ciitical war production. Most of the Home Guard drill rifles reflect this shortage. They had to 
be made using minimal materials that could be salvaged. The makers were very creative in their 
approach. It is also apparent that they did not have examples of the current military rifles to use 
as patterns. Many of these rifles are somewhat over length and have unusual profiles. However, 
there are examples that have considerable detail and are quite similar to the SMLE service rifle. 
It seems that the most common pattern for the simplest Home Guard rifles was the Pattern 14 
Enfield. 



This rifle is unique in that it was made from a common 2x4 pine board. It is 51 inches long 
and w'as made in two pieces that were nailed together. The butt portion was shaped in such a was 
that it could be partially cut from the waste piece left over from the main portion, thus saving 
several inches of wood. The radiuses on the edges of the 2x4 produce the odd appearing joint 
where the two surfaces meet. The long main section was cut diagonally across the board so if 
could effectively produce greater drop at the butt. The resulting profile is a rather crude replica 
of the Pattern 14 Enfield. One interesting feature is the metal strip that overlaps the butt that 
produces a protective butt plate and strengthens the joint. It was not inlet into the wood to reduce 
the production time. 


The following drill rifles reflect the diversity of design and execution of Home Guard drill 
rifles. 
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The following photos are examples to Home Guard rifles in use. 

This photo is of Members of Parliament being given instruction in the use of military rifles. 
You will not that they are using what appear - to be functional Pattern 14 Enfield rifles rather than 
crude replicas. 
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This photograph was taken from a film that was produced in 1944 to document the activities 
of the Home Guard. This is a group of men demonstrating early drill with typical drill rifles for 
that film. 
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Webley & Scott Drill Rifle 




1916 

A 

C.G, BONEHILU RIFLEMAKER,HER^-UNGHAM 



This Webley & Scott was originally a Bayonet Fencing Rifle that was converted for drill purposes. I 
am indebted to Garron Clark- Darby for the following information. 

This rifle was obtained on the Island of Jersey (British Channel Islands). It was used during WWII by 
the local Home Guard when the Germans were threatening to invade the islands. The spring-loaded 
bayonet was removed to make it appear that they were armed with service rifles . 

Some time after the Home Guard was disbanded all of these rifles were given to the No. 7 Jersey 
Squadron of the Air Cadets (a UK military youth movement) for them to use for drill purposes. The 
Cadets were later issued DP Lee Enfield No.4 rifles and the Webley & Scott rifles were declared surplus. 

I have included this in the drill rifle section because of it f s unique nature. An unmodified Webley & 
Scott Bayonet Fencing Rifle may be found in the bayonet fencing rifle section. 
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Swift T raining Rifle 


The Swift Training Rifle system was developed in Great Britain in 1941. At the start of WWII there 
was a severe shortage of usable firearms both by the military and by the general population. This was due 
to the policy of disarming the population following World War L American hunters and shooters 
contributed spotting rifles to arm the British citizens when it was feared that Germany was going to 
invade England. 

The Swift Training Rifle is one of the most complex training rifles ever produced. In principle it had 
two needles that moved forward when the trigger was released and they pierced a paper target that was 
held in a frame near the muzzle. This allowed the instructor to evaluate the sight picture and whether the 
rifle was being canted. Viewing the sectional drawing of the Swift shows clearly the complexity of 
working parts. Before the Swift was ever produced, the military had serious concerns about the 
practicality of such a device. Under the stress of severe shortages of weapons the Swift went into 
production late in 1941. 

The Swift Training Rifle was used by the British Home Guard. This was a group of approximately 
1.5 million older civilian men who were being organized to defend the British shoreline. The RAF also 
formally adopted the Swift and the ground crews started training with them early in 1942. There were 
approximately 16000 Swift training Rifles produce from 1941-1943. There were four different 
configurations of the Swift which were designate MK L MK II, MK III and MK IV. The MK I and MK 
II are generally patterned after the Pattern 14 Enfield rifle. There were some modifications made in the 
MK III and the MKIV to make them look and feel more like the SMLE rifle which was the primary rifle 
of the British Army. All of these training rifles have a one piece stock and function in the same manner. 
There is a spring loaded mechanism in the butt stock that requires that the rifle be pulled firmly against 
the shooters shoulder in order to make the trigger function. You will notice a small ring located at the 
base of the butt stock that holds the mechanism in the locked position. This ring must be removed in 
order to use the training rifle. 

Since this was a complete system, the training rifles and a sight testing frame were packaged in a very 
well made wooden transit case. A separate target frame was included with a shipment of rifles. These 
training rifles are extremely well made and were expensive to produce. One has to wonder why their 
efforts w T ere not directed toward producing functional rifles. 
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SWIFT MK I 
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Long Branch Training Rifle 





The Long Branch Training Rifle was produced at the Long Branch Arsenal near Toronto, Canada in 
1943 and 1944. There is no evidence that these training rifles were used anywhere other than in Canada. 
They were used for preliminary rifle training of all forces requiring ground defense training. There was 
only one model but they were marked either 1943 or 1944 depending on the year that they were produced. 
A total of about 4000 training rifles were produced during that period. They continued in use until about 
1950. 

They worked on the same principle as the Swift Training Rifle but had a much simplified mechanism. 
They were also patterned after the SMLE service rifle and actually used a SMLE bolt body. Although 
there were those who questioned the value of such a training rifle, the Long Branch had distinct 
advantages over the Swift. The simplified mechanism was equally effective and it was much cheaper to 
produce. In most aspects it was a closer replica of the SMLE service rifle. 
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CANADIAN A*MY LOCAL 
IMl 1NST1UCUONS 


SMALL ARMS AND MACHMI GUNS 
C 410 (CAJ 

RESTRICTED 


LONG BRANCH training RIFLE 
DATA SUMMARY 

(Rifle*, Loot Branch, Training IMS Pattern) 



1. Type ol Action—Bolt action, 

2. Magazine—Dummy, wooden block. 

3. Weight ol Rifc-IM Iba. 

4. Weight Ol Target Stand—6 H Ibt- 

5. Length of Rifle—3 feet *X i«*«*• 


6. Sights—Aperture, roar. 

Blade, front. 

7. Sight*. Adjustment—Sight to adjmted a* to 

line up with contact point ol top needle. 
Fort tight blades a* lor No. 4 rifle; tee 
CALEMEI, S A M G , C 415. 

g. Distance (tom Mtisak to Face Panel of 
Target Stand—Not to exceed 


END 



IHM l-I* Kft 1W 


Oucrlbctiaa Cait No. W 
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Ross Cadet Drill Rifle 



I am indebted to Bruce Ellis, a Canadian friend, who very generously provided me with ail example 
of the Ross Cadet drill rifle. These drill rifles were produced for use by the Boy's Brigade or the Church 
Lad's Brigade. They were patterned after the 22 RF caliber Cadet military rifle that was produced by the 
Ross Rifle Co. However, these wooden Cadet drill rifles have no connection to the Ross Rifle Co. At this 
time it is unknown who may have produced them or how many were produced. They were machine made, 
so I would assume that they were made in some quantity. That being said, I am certain that they are a rare 
item. 

The Canadian Government ordered 10,000 of the 22 RF single shot training rifles from the Ross Rifle 
Co. in 1912 with delivery starting in 1913 . These rifles had a straight pull bolt like the full size military 
Ross and were issued for training purposes. 



The Boy's Brigade generally discontinued the use of drill rifles following WWI. It seems unlikely 
that these wooden Ross Cadet drill rifles would have been made prior 1918 or after 1935. The only 
marking is the number 18 stamped into the stock, this is most certainly a stacking number rather than a 
serial number. 

They are made almost entirely out of wood but had a sheet metal trigger guard. There w r as no trigger 
provided and no moving parts. The barrel is a wooden rod that is attached to the stock with four nails. 
One oddity is a very well made carrying strap made of good quality leather. Most of the drill rifles used 
by the Boys Brigade had a canvas strap for a sling. Of the few specimens known to exist, all of them are 
missing a short section of receiver at the rear end of the barrel. This receiver section was held on with a 
drop of adhesive and a single nail. At this time it is impossible to determine what this section looked like. 
It is my opinion that it must have had a short straight bolt handle like the military model and although it 
was nonfunctional, it was an important appearance feature. I can see the young boys grabbing this bolt 
handle and pulling it back. Due to the very weak attachment this action would have resulted in tearing the 
receiver section off. I have replaced the receiver on this specimen to show how the receiver may have 
appeared. 
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Japanese Rifles 


Starting in the 1920's, the Japanese government required all junior and senior high school boys to 
have two hours a week of military training. Several companies started producing the necessary training 
rifles for this purpose. Unfortunately most training rifles did not bear markings that identified their origin. 

These training rifles had no standard design and were often made from older models of military rifles 
or parts from these rifles. Therefore you will find many variations of the same model. There are known 
models that used 1888 Mauser, type 99, type 30, and type 38 rifle parts. These training rifles continued to 
be produced until the late 1930 f s. Some of these rifles could not be fired while others would fire wooden 
bullet blank ammunition. Many of the blank filing rifles were made with smooth bore barrels. Rarely 
would any of these rifles fire the standard service round. Nearly all of these training rifles could carry 
bayonets. 
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Type 38 Arisaka Training Rifle 




The type 38 rifle was introduced in 1905 and production continued until the end of WWII. The 
change from 6.5 mm to 7.7mm ammunition began in 1939. During the 192CTS and 1930 r s a number of the 
Type 38 rifles were converted into training rifles. 

Some of the Type 38 training rifles were designed to fire a 6.5mm wooden bullet blank cartridge. 
Others have no chamber in the barrel and were not designed to fire although they have the necessary parts 
to do so. They have cast iron metal parts and would never withstand the pressure of the service round. 
All of the training rifles have a smooth bore barrel and a solid tang on the receiver. 

The Type 38 type training rifle shown below has a barrel that is loosely threaded into an extension on 
the front of the cast iron receiver. The barrel is held in alignment by the rear sight base and the smooth 
bore bane! has no chamber. The firing pin tip is too short to reach the face of the bolt. It is obvious that 
it was never intended to fire even the blank rounds. Although the parts are well finished they are rather 
coarse castings, being generally oversize. None of the metal parts have been hardened and there is 
considerable upsetting on mating parts. There is little evidence of heavy use so the parts must be very 
soft. 


On the right side of the butt stock there is a small metal plate with Japanese writing and it has the 
number 39 stamped into the surface of the plate. The receiver has no markings other than the number 67 
which is stamped into the left side of the receiver just above the wood surface. 

Overall, this training rifle is in good original condition. I would assume that this rifle saw very little 

use. 
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Type 38 Variation 




This is an unusual training rifle variation. It has a cast iron receiver with a steel dust cover. I suspect 
that this specimen was made in the early 1930's when materials were still plentiful. It is chambered for 
the 6.5 mm wooden bullet blank and has a smooth bore barrel. It was brought back by a GI following 
WWII, complete with sling and bayonet. 

Japanese training rifle bayonets are basically the same shape as the standard service bayonet. 
However, they are not heat treated and can be easily bent. They are generally not sharpened and have 
some rounded edges. Often the grips are held on with wood screws. Then scabbards are nearly service 
quality but somewhat thinner. 
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1888 Mauser Training Rifle 




This training rifle was based upon an obsolete model 1888 Mauser that had been a military rifle for 
the Japanese prior to 1900. It has had considerable modification. The bane! sleeve was removed, the 
magazine cut off and some action parts replaced with crude copies . 
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Japanese Single Shot Training Rifle 





This is an early training rifle that was used for school instruction prior to WWII. It is unusual in that it 
has Japanese markings on the receiver and butt stock. It seems to be a more accurate replica of the 
military rifles than many of the training rifles used for school purposes. It originally had a dust cover and 
was designed to fire blank rounds. 
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Wooden Training Rifle 



This Japanese training rifle is made entirely out of wood and is 56 inches long. This is considerable 
longer than the standard military arm. It is approximately the same length as the Type 99 with a bayonet 
mounted. Because of this I suspect that this was made late in WWII when steel was very scarce. It has 
Japanese four characters on the right side of the butt stock. It is said to have been brought home by a US 
soldier following the WWII. 
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Wooden Drill Rifle 



This drill rifle in unusual in several ways. It is branded with the NISHIGUJI elementary school 
stamp. It is 53 inches long, which is much longer than a normal military rifle. It must have been this 
length to replicate the length of a rifle with a bayonet. It must have been made for upper level grade 
school students. 
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Steyr M. 95 Drill Rifle 



The Steyr rifles were the primary rifle of Austria/Hungary during WWI and they were also used by 
Bulgaria and Greece. Rifles surrendered to Italy after WWI were used by Italy during WWII. 

The work done on this drill rifle appears to have been an arsenal conversion. There is a large well 
finished slot in chamber area of the barrel. This is really the only visual way of identifying that the rifle 
has been altered. It is uncertain if the bolt has been altered in any way. Due to the design of the action it Is 
very unlikely that the firing pin has been removed. In all probability all that was altered was to remove the 
tip of the firing pin. 

There are no marks to identify when or where this work was done. These rifles have been on the 
surplus market since WWII so the work could have been done anywhere in the world. I doubt that anyone 
would have used this approach to produce drill rifles for the civilian market. If I were to guess, I would 
likely identify it with the Italian military. 
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Mars 100 German Youth Training Rifle 



This is a model Mars 100 German Hitler Training Rifle. It has an 18” barrel and has a functional bolt 
but is non-firing. It is marked Venus-Waffenwerk Zella-Mehlis. 
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MAS 1936 



This training rifle is a copy of the French 1936 Mas. The origin is unknown but it probably came 
from Vietnam. It has a functional striker but does not have a conventional bolt. 
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Italian Garand 



These Garand training rifles were issued to Italian army recruits following WWII to train them in 
their use. They had been using the much smaller Model 91 rifle prior to being issued surplus Garands. 
The paper instructions were used to train them in the use of the Garand sights. It is interesting that they 
used an original Garand front sight but had a very primitive rear sight. The barrel is a short piece of steel 
tubing. The trigger, trigger guard and butt plate were also made of steel. The stock was made using two 
3/4" boards glued together. The wood was light colored and stained a cherry color. The metal parts, action 
area and barrel bands are painted black. The stock profile is very close to the Garand shape but the 
contours are less well rounded. 
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Part lc: Unidentified Rifles 
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Unidentified Drill Rifles 


There are a number of unidentified drill rifles that have similar characteristics. They are generally 
unmarked in any way that would identify their origin. They are generally machine-made and not one-of- 
a-kind, although individual specimens of the same model may not be identical. They also may be 
conversions of obsolete military rifles that were intended for non-military applications. It appears that in 
most cases they were manufactured between 1900 and 1925. Their variety makes them interesting. At 
this late date, it is unlikely that most of these will ever be identified. 
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Unidentified 




All of the metal parts oil this drill rifle are made of cast iron and none of them are movable. It is well 
made and a close replica of the 1903 Springfield rifle. The number 238 is stamped into the wood in front 
of the forward sling swivel. Another rifle of the same make has the number 303 stamped into the wood 
on top of the butt stock close to the butt plate. I would speculate that they are serial numbers. There are 
no other identifying marks. 
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Unidentified 




The receiver of this drill rifle is made of cast iron. The bolt is made from a W' diameter steel rod. A 
bolt stop controls the travel and rotation of the bolt. The barrel is made of a wooden dowel and the front 
sight is made of wire. There is no butt plate but there is a narrow piece of wood inset vertically into the 
butt to strengthen the area. The non-movable trigger is also made of cast iron. There is a stamp on the 
side of the stock near the grip but it is so small that it is unintelligible. There are no other identifying 
marks 
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Unidentified 




This drill rifle was made from ail 1891 Russian Mosin rifle. It appears to have been made to look as 
much as possible like the 1903 Springfield rifle. It may have been a Bannerman conversion that was 
further modified. The magazine has been cut off and the trigger guard reshaped. All unnecessary parts 
have been removed and the firing pin cut off. Both front and rear sights have been removed and the 
barrel shortened. 
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Unidentified 



This rifle is unmarked and is difficult to place with any certainty. It has the appearance of a non- 
military rifle but it is 43” long, which is long for a toy. It has a wooden barrel and no lock mechanism or 
barrel bands. If it had more detail I would suspect that it was probably a toy. It appears to be machine 
made, which means that it is unlikely it is one of a kind. It has many of the characteristics of a drill rifle 
and it could have been produced for youth drill corps. It has been included here as a drill rifle to 
encourage collectors not to overlook such specimens but to retain them for further study. 
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Vietcong 



Victcong Training Rifle 


This is a war relic from the Vietnam War. It is obviously handmade and is only marginally functional. 
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Shbourne Enter prizes Inc* Super-Rifle 




I have been unable to locate any information relating to SHBOURNE ENTERPRIZES INC. (Correct 
spelling). I suspect that they were in some way related to the plastics industry. This drill rifle was molded 
from a plastic resin that has a white color with streaks of very pale pink. It appears that it was generally 
patterned after the 1903 Springfield rifle. I suspect that it was produced afterl96G. Due to the expense of 
producing a mold it probably was intended to be produced in some quantity. 

There are very significant dimensional differences between this rifle and the 03 Springfield. This 
seem strange to me as it would have been no more difficult to produce a mold that more closely 
resembled the 03 Springfield. The only reason that I can think of for the different features is that they 
wished to have handling characteristics that were different from the 03 Springfield. This rifle also has a 
different balance point than the 03. It is possible that it was designed for teaching drill maneuvers to 
younger students as it only weighs 4 pounds. 

It has a thickness of 1.25” as compared to 1.75” of the 03 Springfield. It has a 1.5” longer length of 
pull which greatly changes the appearance and handling characteristics of the rifle. The most unusual 
feature are the raised ridges near where the barrel bands would be on the 03 Springfield. The only reason 
that I can see for this feature would be to control the placement of your hands when handling the rifle. 
This rifle carries two chrome plated sling swivels that appear identical to those used by the Pauls Mfg. 
Co. These may not be original as they would interfere with handling the rifle. The mold registry is very 
good and the surface finish is smooth. All taken together, this is one of the most unusual drill rifles I have 
ever located. 
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Unidentified 




This wooden drill rifle is interesting in several ways. No information has surfaced to give any insight 
into who may have produced this wooden drill rifle. It is entirely made of wood but it has a very accurate 
profile of the 1903 Springfield rifle. There is a very high probability that these were produced between 
1915 and 1920. On the right side of the receiver area of the stock the number 103933 has been stamped 
into the wood. Since there are no other identifying marks, I would presume that this is a serial number. If 
so, there were more of these drill rifles produced than any other similar type that has surfaced to date. To 
have produced and sold this number of wooden drill rifles they must have advertised widely during the 
WWI period. It is hoped that an advertisement from this period will be found that will identify this drill 
rifle. 
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Unidentified 



This is another example of an early drill rifle that is very simple yet probably too long to be a toy. It is 
40-1/2” long and has a wooden barrel and metal bands. It has the appearance of a musket rather than a 
modem bolt action rifle. I suspect that this was designed for drill purposes at a boys military school. 
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Unidentified 




This unidentified drill rifle is obviously patterned after the 1903 Springfield. It is close to the same 
overall length and has a stock profile similar to the Springfield. It has a stacking swivel and two sling 
swivels and the front barrel band has a bayonet lug. However, the receiver and sights are significantly 
different. The receiver is abnormally long which makes the upper hand guard much shorter than the 
Springfield. 

The receiver has a bolt with a bolt handle that can be pulled straight back to engage a sear mechanism 
attached to the trigger. When the trigger is pulled it allows the bolt to spring forward. The bolt does not 
rotate. The fixed sights are much higher than the sights on the Springfield and are a different shape. 

This is one of those rifles that is hard to classify. It has many of the characteristics of a training rifle 
but it probably was designed as a drill rifle. There are no markings on the rifle that can be used to identify 
the maker. I suspect that it was made between 1910 and 1930. 
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Unidentified 




This drill rifle is typical of many of the wooden models that were produced between 1900-1920. It is 
obviously machine made, but there are no identifying marks of any of the parts. It is unique in several 
ways. The most obvious is that it has no sights or bolt handle. Of all of the drill rifles of this class that I 
have had the opportunity to see, it has the most accurate stock profile and thickness. The stock and 
receiver are made of pine and it is very light in weight. The receiver and cocking knob are a separate 
piece that was glued in place. The wooden parts are painted appropriate colors. The trigger assembly Is 
the most unusual feature. This is made from steel and has a non-functional spring-loaded movable trigger. 
One has to wonder why they used such accurate detail and omitted a bolt handle. 
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Unidentified 





This drill rifle is a very close replica of the 1903 Springfield. Although it has no moving parts, the 
receiver and bolt are more like the Springfield than any other replica that I have seen to date. It has all of 
the features of the Springfield and they appear to be the appropriate size and in the correct location. All of 
the metal parts are made of cast iron and they have not been polished to a smooth finish. The stock 
appears to be made of pine and stained to look like walnut. It is unfortunate that it has no identifying 
marks. 
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Unidentified 



This wooden drill rifle was machine made and is generally patterned after the 1903 Springfield rifle. 
The barrel and receiver are an integral part of the wooden stock and are painted black. The stock is a light 
colored hard wood that has been stained a walnut color. 

The metal parts are a rather crude trigger and trigger guard, a poorly shaped bolt handle, a barrel band 
and a sleeve on the end of the barrel. It also has a checkered steel butt plate that is attached with two 
screws. This is obviously a production item that must have been purchased separately but it appears to be 
original with the gun. It has no moving parts or any form of sights. 

There are no marking of any kind on this drill rifle. It was probably produced In a small quantity for 
parade or drill purposes prior to WWII. 
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Unidentified 



This drill rifle is a close replica of the 1903 Springfield. It is unmarked in any way and has no moving 
parts. By virtue of the fact that it has no trigger or rear sight, I would suspect that originally it had no front 
sight and that the current front sight was added at some later date. Like many of this class of drill rifles 
you can only speculate about its origin and date of manufacture. It appears to have been produced using 
machine tools and may have been produced in a small quantity. I would guess that it was made prior to 
WWI. It generally has a superior shape and detail than most of the all wood drill rifles. 
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Unidentified 


I am indebted to Harold Hopp for the pictures of this training rifle. It is similar in shape to the 03 Springfield. 
The receiver, trigger guard and front sight are very similar to parts on another drill rifle shown in the unidentified 
section of this site. It differs in that it has a functional bolt and trigger. It is possible that these are two different 
models that were made by the same company. All of the metal parts are all made of cast iron. The stock is well 
formed and finished. It is unfortunate that It has no identifying marks. I suspect that it w as made in the 1920's. 
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Wooden Shotguns 




I am uncertain as how to classify these wooden guns. It is very unusual to have shotguns used as a 
pattern for a drill or training rifle. Oil the first gun the barrel is cut off by the photograph. The gun has an 
overall length of 49 inches. It is a very close replica of the Remington model 11 auto loading shotgun. 

The second gun has the appearance of a single shot shotgun and is 47 inches long. Both of these guns 
came from the same source and are probably the same age. It is possible that they were made by the same 
person. 

I suspect that they are one of a kind and were probably used as a prop in a play, pageant or parade. 
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Wooden Krag Drill Rifle 



I am indebted to Errol Severe for the photographs of tins interesting wooden drill rifle. It has no 
exceptional features except that it is one of the very few early drill rifles that are identified with markings 
stamped into the wood. The following is stamped into the wood on the right side of the butt stock. 

?? JOY MILL CO. K.C. MO 

Ahead of the word JOY there was another word or letters which has been damaged beyond 
recognition. It also has a large letter A stamped into the wood on the same side of the stock. This drill 
rifle was purchased from a young man who’s grandfather was Commander of the Sandia Army Base. It is 
presumed that the grandfather placed the tag on the gun. 

The attached paper tag indicates that the marking stands for the Mount Joy Milling Company of 
Kansas City, Missouri. It also indicates that the drill rifle was patterned after the 1898 US Krag rifle. 
Careful examination of the stock profile would support this assertion. The radius on the comers of the 
stock and the smooth finger groove would indicate that this was machine made. From this I would assume 
that they were produced in some quantity. 

I have been unable to locate any information relating to a Mount Joy Milling Company in Kansas 
City. However, it appears the family name "Mount]oy” is not uncommon in the area. The term milling 
company usually implies that they made wooden windows and doors for the construction trade. If so, they 
would have had the necessary equipment to produce such a drill rifle. I suspect that this company was 
owned by someone with the family name of Mountjoy. 

This very simple wooden drill rifle was probably produced for use by military schools, drill training 
or for parade purposes. It would have had no military application. Because of the Krag pattern I would 
guess that it was produced about 1900. 
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Wooden Drill Rifle Set 



This is an unusual collectors set. It has eleven wooden drill rifles of a very common pattern with the 
original carrying case. The rifles are about 40 inches in length, which would be appropriate for young 
cadets. The rifles and ease are unmarked. The only metal part is the trigger guard. I suspect that these 
were produced for a drill group like the Boys Brigade. 
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Enfield Drill Rifle 



Two of these drill rifles have surfaced. They were made by using pattern 17 Enfield parts. They were 
probably made shortly after the end of WWII when surplus parts were readily available. This type of 
conversion would have been prohibitively expensive after surplus parts became unavailable. One of these 
came from the DeLaSalle Military Academy which was in operation from the 1930 r s through the 1950's. 

The original Enfield barrel and action have been replaced with wooden parts that are identical on both 
specimens. This would indicate that the maker had production equipment available. One of the specimens 
has no front sight and one has an original Enfield front sight. Neither have an upper hand guard. None of 
the parts are movable. The uniquely shaped triggers are identical and were made from a flat piece of steel. 
The front barrel band is not from a Pattern 14 or 17 Enfield rifle. Both appear to have had a simple web 
carrying strap rather than a conventional sling. There are no identifying marks on these specimens and it 
is unknown who may have produced them. 
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Home Guard Drill Rifle 



This is a typical drill rifle of the British Home Guard during WW II. These rifles were frequently 
made from a 6 inch wide plank which resulted in a drop in the butt stock that was less than normal for 
military rifles. The makers did not have a SMLE rifle to copy so they vary considerably in shape. This 
rifle has several unique features. It has a straight wooden bolt handle attached to the side of the stock and 
it has sheet lead barrel bands. The trigger guard also has a unique shape which probably resulted from not 
having appropriate bending equipment. 
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B. A.R. Training Rifle 



This unmarked training rifle is somewhat unusual. It is made of steel but has a composition butt stock 
that would indicate that is of recent origin. The butt stock has several numbers molded into the interior 
openings in the stock. This would tend to indicate that there this was to be made in some quantity. It also 
has a fake bayonet with a rounded point similar to other training rifles used for bayonet training. It weighs 
about 15 pounds and is approximately the same length as an original B.A.R. At this weight and size it 
would be highly impractical for use in bayonet training. 

This may have been made up for “show" and never intended for training purposes. It is unlikely that it 
was used by the US military. 
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Part Id: Miscellaneous Rifles 
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Bayonet Fencing Rifles 


The following are examples of fencing rifles that were used by the United States and Great Britain. 
The first two illustrations show examples that are the same length and weight as the 1903 Springfield. 
The second illustration is a close replica of the SMLE used by Great Britain. 




This bayonet drill rifle has no markings but is probably Eastern European and possibly East German. 
The design of the sling mounting seems to be similar to the Russian Mosin. The end of the barrel has a 
padded knob and the shaft is spring loaded. 



The bayonet fencing rifle shown below was made by the English firm of Webley & Scott in 1914. It 
has Canadian markings on the barrel assembly. The long forward extension is spring loaded and retracts 
into the barrel assembly on impact. 
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Canadian Bayonet Fencing Rifle 





Very little information has surfaced relative to this training rifle. This skeletonized rifle is made of 
aluminum and closely resembles the M 14 military rifle. A photograph exists that shows these rifles being 
used by Marines for bayonet drill practice. It has no moving parts but can carry the standard M6 service 
bayonet. It seems unusual that it was not supplied with a special padded bayonet if it was specifically 
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designed for bayonet drill. The rifle is unmarked but was probably made between 1957 and 1963 when 
the M 14 was being used by the US military. 

Since this training rifle is made of aluminum, I would suspect that it was also used in situations where 
the rifle would be subjected to wet conditions. It is also possible that an aluminum casting was the most 
economical way of producing a training rifle for whatever the need might have been. There is an 
additional rod below the barrel that is not typical of the M14 rifle. I suspect that this rod was designed to 
reinforce the rather slender aluminum barrel which would have been susceptible to bending. The cut outs 
in the aluminum stock appear to have been made and located to replicate the weight and balance of the 
Ml4 military rifle. 

Although this rifle does not meet the general requirements of a training rifle, it may have met very 
specialized training needs. I will classify it as a bayonet drill rifle rather than a training rifle until further 
information surfaces. 
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This style of wooden fencing rifles are used in martial arts Juken (wooden bayonet) and Mokuju 
(wooden rifle). They are 53 1/2 inches long and have a rubber tip for protection. These rifles appear to be 
made from 1 inch thick hickory. 

These may have been used in the past for bayonet training by the US Army and Marines. 





This Model PE57 Swiss Bayonet Training Rifle is made entirely of metal and is obviously very 
durable. It is a fairly close replica of the SIG semiautomatic Assault Rifle that was developed in the 


1960 r s. 
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Part 2: CURRENT PRODUCTION 


There are a variety of drill and training rifles being produced today. Most of them have very 7 high 
detail due to modern production techniques relating to the injection molding of plastic materials. 

There is a category called Airsoft Guns. The sport of Airsoft started in Japan in the 1980's. In Japan 
it was illegal to own firearms but there was considerable interest in them, so a company started producing 
spring-powered replicas of firearms that fired 6mm plastic balls. Since that time the Airsoft sport has 
become popular all over the world. These Airsoft guns are very highly detailed and can cost over a 
thousand dollars. Although many of these Airsoft guns could be used for training purposes, they fall 
outside the scope of this study due the fact that they fire a projectile. 

Currently there are a number of retail outlets selling non-firing replica firearms. These plastic 
replicas range from the flintlock era to modern firearms. They are being used in movies, TV and theater 
productions. There is also some small interest by collectors of specific firearm models. There is no 
evidence that they are being used for drill or training purposes and therefore are not included in this study. 
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Parris - 30 


The Parris Manufacturing Co. is still producing a drill rifle constructed from wood and metal. These 
rifles are covered in detail in another section of this study. 
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DrillAmerica Ml Garand Replica 



This drill rifle is manufactured and sold by Glendale Industries. They are located in North vale, NJ 
and sell a broad line of parade items. Then web site is www.ParadeStore.com. They have been very 
generous in sharing information and a quality photograph of the Garand Replica. 

Then Ml Garand is the only replica drill rifle that is accurately detailed and also weighted to provide 
the same handling characteristics as the original rifle. Most other drill rifles are much lighter in weight, 
which greatly changes their handling characteristics. The production of this drill rifle grew out of an 
expressed need for a high quality Drill or Parade rifle. The first version of this rifle was introduced in 
2002 and since that time has been improved based on customers’ suggestions. It is made of a high-impact 
plastic and can be purchased with either a fixed or a movable bolt mechanism. The parts that replicate the 
metal parts on the original rifle have the appearance of being chrome plated. Another notable feature of 
this rifle is that the metal butt plate and the soft rubber pad are reversible for use indoors or outdoors. The 
rubber butt pad was designed specifically for use on school gym floors to prevent damage. 

Glendale Industries is the sole distributor of this high quality replica of the Ml Garand. At this time 
they are producing about 5000 units a year. 
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Mark 1 Parade Rifle 



The Mark 1 Parade Rifle is advertised as a modified version of the Springfield rifle. However, the 
stock profile and the bolt handle are more nearly like the Pattern 17 Enfield rifle. 

It is only 39 inches long as compared to the 43 inch length of the Springfield or the 46 inch length of 
the Enfield. I is made of Polystyrene and weighs about 3 1/2 pounds. It is available with a black, white or 
brown stock. The receiver has the appearance of being chrome plated. The only metal parts are the two 
barrel bands and the short barrel which is a metal tube. These parts are painted with chrome paint. The 
Mark 1 has no sights or moving parts. 

The Mark 1 is a very light weight parade rifle and Is not designed for the abuse given drill rifles. It 
was obviously designed for its appearance and ease of carrying in parades. 
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Red Guns 


Red Guns are new category. These are sometimes referred to as “rubber guns” but they are made 
from various plastic materials. This category includes examples of pistols, rifles and shotguns. For the 
purposes of this study I will only be dealing with rifles. 

They are such close replicas that they could be easily mistaken for real firearms. To prevent this from 
happening they are dyed a bright red or blue color. Ail Australian firm is distributing similar replicas in 
black color that are nearly impossible to tell from the original firearm. It is uncertain if these would be 
legal in the United States. 

The Red Guns are being used for training purposes by the military, ROTC units and Law 
Enforcement agencies. They offer the same handling characteristics as the real firearm at a small fraction 
of the cost. 

Armament Systems and Procedures, Inc. (ASP, Inc.) is a company that was founded in 1976 by Kevin 
Thomas Parsons. They are located in Appleton, Wisconsin and produce a wide variety of police and 
personal defense items as well as the Red and Blue plastic training rifles. These plastic training rifles are 
made of a patented solid silicon-epoxy resin and have no moving parts. A number of retail outlets are 
selling Red Guns but it appears that ASP produces all of the Red and Blue Training Rifles. Currently ASP 
is producing the following training rifle models. 
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“Plastic-Rubber” Training Models 


Wellington Surplus Stores in Perth Australia sell a series of black training rifles. At this time it is 
unknown who actually manufactures these training rifles. They are made of a plastic material but are sold 
under the name of “Plastic-Rubber”. These rifles have no moving parts. They are currently selling the 
following training rifle models. 
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“Rubber” Ml6 A1 Training Rifle 




This is a non-firing replica of the M16 A1 military rifle. They are made of a plastic material that is 
very durable and shows high detail. This rifle was apparently made under contract with the US Army as it 
is marked Fort Beiining Ga. It is interesting to note that some marks have been scratched out from the 
area just above the Foil: Beiining name. This was probably a serial number of some sort. 
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Daisy 1903 Replica Drill Rifle 



In 2003 Daisy Outdoor Products introduced a non-firing drill rifle patterned after the 1903 Springfield 
Rifle. This rifle was designed specifically for drill purposes and is extremely strong. The black stock is 
made from a high density plastic material and all other parts are made from steel. It also has an operating 
bolt and functional sights. It can be purchased with a padded rubber butt plate to prevent floor damage. 
Although the company identifies this model as a drill rifle it is probably best described as a training rifle. 

In 2008 the US Navy let contract number N6SS36-0S-P-1833 in the amount of $140,288 for an 
unknown number of these drill rifles. They are also being used by Navy ROTC units. 

The Daisy Replica Drill Rifles are among the most durable and functional rifles of this type. They 
can be purchased directly from Daisy Outdoor Products. 

Recently while doing research on the internet, John Spangler located a US Navy document relating to 
the Navy supply sole search order to purchase 600 Daisy 1903 drill rifles and related replacement parts. 
This document is dated in 2009 and also it had other relevant information relating to the Navy Contract 
for Daisy drill rifles. 

NAVEDTRA 37123-B mandates that all of the Navy drill rifles will be replaced by the Daisy 1903 
drill rifle. The Navy has over 18,000 Daisy 1903 drill rifles currently in use. These were procured under 
contract N00140-02-C-G605 at a cost of S3.7 million. The current purchase request for an additional 600 
Daisy 1903 drill rifles and related replacement parts is estimated at $269,622. 
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Muzzle Plug 
138254-000 






































Singapore Print Dummy Rifles 




Singapore Print is a division of Sean Shauna Enterprise. Singapore Print is a large printing company 
that has a wide range of printing specialties. Little is known about the design or production of these 
dummy rifles. Their dummy rifles are made of a plastic material and have little detail. They are advertised 
to be “near to realistic architecture and weight”. The M16 is 34" long and the Mark IV is 35 3/4" long. 

Singapore has a National Defense Corps. This is a paramilitary organization that also deals with 
social and cultural aspects of the lives of their young people. There are about 2G f 000 young people active 
in this government sponsored group. The following illustration shows a young man holding one of these 
dummy drill rifles. 
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AK 47 Training Rifle 


The following photo was taken in 2013 of a group of Palestinian boys in a summer military training 
camp in Gaza City. They are using wooden training rifles patterned after the AK 47 military lifle. The 
wooden training rifle pictured below is a replica of the rifles being used. It has been painted to look more 
like an original AK 47 military rifle but has the same thin profile. 
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